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Helen Fuller Orton 


Autobiographical notes by Helen Fuller 
Orton, American children’s author: 


IRTHPLACE—a ‘farm twelve miles 

east of Niagara Falls, Niagara 
County, New York. I lived on the farm 
during my childhood and youth with 
my parents, Mr. and Mrs. Merritt B. 
Fuller, one sister and two _ brothers. 
Went to the district school (little red 
school house) and later to the village 
school at Pekin, a mile away. 

Attended high school at Lockport, the 
county seat of Niagara County, where I 
graduated in 1893. 

I taught school three months at Pekin 
and two years in elementary school in 
I ockport. 

Married in 1895 to Jesse F. Orton. 

Lived for a while at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., where Mr. Orton was instructor 
in Economics at the University of Mich- 
igan and was taking his law course. 

Afterward lived in Detroit a_ short 
time and then in Grand Rapids, where 
Mr. Orton practiced law a number of 
years. 

We left Grand Rapids in 1908 to come 
to New York and have resided in Elm- 
hurst, Long Island, ever since. 

[ have four sons [the eldest was 
graduated from Cornell in 1920; the 
youngest is still in grammar school. | 

My time has been occupied in the 
home and bringing up the four boys. 

While in Grand Rapids I belonged to 
the Froebel Club for Child Study con- 
nected with the Grand Rapids Kinder- 
garten Training School. One of our 
activities was the reviewing of books 
containing suitable stories or reading 
for children. 

Also I was one of the organizers and 
the first president of the Mothers’ Club 
of the Fountain Street Baptist Church 
of Grand Rapids—a club having an 
average attendance of one hundred—at 
which a part of every program was the 
reviewing of some book for small chil- 
dren. 
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Was a member of the Elmhurst Lite: 
ary Club for eight years and had a 
paper each year. 

Ancestry—early New England settlers 

Religion—Protestant. 

I believe in the Froebel idea of edu 
cating heart, hand, and brain at th 
same time, and in the application of this 
idea in the kindergarten and elsewher¢ 

I believe in kindergartens that aré 
quiet and orderly, not full of excitement 
and confusion. 

As regards stories for young children, 
there is of course a place for Mother 
Goose, fairy tales, and stories of adven 
ture; but I think the greater part should 
be stories characterized by repose rather 
than excitement, and should be made up 
of incidents taken from real life or of 
a natural and probable sort. 

I believe the ordinary moving pictures, 
so much frequented by children, are far 
from beneficial in their effect, and that 
a really effective censorship should be 
established. 

I believe that children, as they grow 
up, should get much of their education 
outside the schoolroom. Among other 

(Continued on page 324) 
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go year, at this time, Amer- 
ican business sits up and 
asks—“Isn’t it time for the new 
edition of Ayer & Son’s Direc- 
tory of Newspapers and 
Periodicals ?” 

Now in its sixty-sixth year of 
continuous service, this work has 
become an indispensable tool to 
those who plan and execute sales 
and publicity campaigns. To 
them we are glad to announce 
that the 1934 volume is off the 
press. 

To those unacquainted let us 
say that between the covers of 
this book is gathered an exhaus- 
tive inventory of the natural re- 
sources, farm and industrial 
wealth and products, and of the 
consuming public of the United 
States, its Territories, Canada 
and the West Indies. 


To elaborate — this volume 
puts the business engineer in 
possession of data from which 
he can construct an intimate pic- 
ture of each state, each county, 
each city and town in the United 
States, Canada and the West 
Indies in which a newspaper is 
published. In short— American 
markets and how to reach them 
via the printed word. 

The 1934 edition is thoroughly 
revised, edited and brought up 
to date. The great number of 
suspensions, consolidations and 
additions in the publishing field 
effective during 1933 render 
previous issues obsolete. 








The Directory is published 
primarily to guide ourselves in 
the intelligent serving of our cli- 
ents. A limited number available 
to others who order promptly. $15, 
postpaid, in U.S. and Canada. 

Many library patrons advise 
us that because of the steady 
demand for the Directory they 
have difficulty in securing its use. 
This prompts us to urge libra- 
rians to order additional copies 
of the 1934 edition. 

This year, as last, there will 
be no thin-paper edition, nor will 
there be any mid-year supple- 
ment. For further particulars ad- 
dress the publishers— 
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Mary Ellen Chase 


ARY Ellen Chase, American au- 

thor, was born at Blue Hill, Maine, 
February 24, 1887. Her father was 
Judge Edward Everett Chase and her 
mother, Edith Lord Chase. She was one 
of eight children, large families being 
rather the rule than the exception in 
her day. 

In A Goodly Heritage, Miss Chase 
depicts the everyday life which she 
shared with her contemporaries on -the 
Maine Coast during the last decades of 
the past century. She tells of her child- 
hood spent doing her share of the family 
“chores” and diligently attending to les- 
sons ably assisted by a mother who com- 
bined the mending of the family gar- 
ments with the teaching of the classics 
to her children. The games and pastimes 
of the period are also recounted with 
amusing touches. 


From Blue Hill Academy Miss Chase 
went to the University of Maine, and 
the modern college girl should find it 
illuminating to read the list of clothing 
with which she and her sister departed 
for the University—muslin dresses “for 
best” in summer, and serge for winter, 
starched petticoats, two pairs of shoes 
and other items, not omitting the “gym” 
suits with their long-sleeved blue flannel 
blouses and long pleated bloomers. . 


While at college she wrote stories for 
children, published in American Boy 
and elsewhere. She completed her B. S. 
course at the University of Maine in 
three years, graduating in 1909, and 
after teaching for some years in the 
West, she took her Master of Arts and 
Ph.D. at the University of Minnesota, 
where she held the position of associate 
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MARY ELLEN CHASE 


professor for eight years. In 1929 she 
received the degree of Doctor of Lite: 
ature from the University of Maine. 
At the present time she is a Professor 
of English Literature at Smith College 

Miss Chase’s published books are Up 
lands, Mary Christmas, The Silver 
Shell, The Golden Asse, and A Goodly 
Heritage, in addition to which she has 
had published a number of stories and 
essays in such magazines as Aflantic 
Monthly, Scribner’s, Harper's, Pictorial 
Review, as well as reviews of books in 
the Yale Review,. Commonweal, etc. 
Her short story “Salesmanship” was 
awarded, over eleven thousand manu 
scripts, the Pictorial Review prize of 
$2500 in 1931. 

Miss Chase, whose favorite personal 
recreations are gardening, bird study, 
and walking, frequently spends her 
summers in England on walking trips. 
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Helen Fuller Orton 


(Continued from page 320) 
things, they should have numerous home 
duties. 

We have followed the practice of 
having children stay out of school for 
a year or half-year between grammar 
and high school, in order to give the 
mind a rest and to enable the child to 
do things at home and elsewhere which 
are usually crowded out by school at- 
tendance. This interval gives opportun- 
ity for a child to strengthen himself in 
any school subject, such as spelling or 
arithmetic, in which he may be weak, 
and in general it gives him a chance to 
find himself and do some independent 
thinking before he starts on the second 
stage of school experience. 

I do not believe in putting a child into 
the school hopper and letting him be 
ground out, for better or worse, in the 
usual method which treats all children 
alike. It is better to give him no more 
school work than he can do well, and 
then to insist that he do the work laid 
out. If a child is compelled to do well 
whatever he does, he will soon take a 
pride in his work and, with the growth 
of enthusiasm, and rivalry perhaps, the 
work may be increased. 

I doubt the wisdom of starting even 
bright and precocious children in school 
studies before the age of six years; 
and ordinary children often have their 
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minds confused by such early instruc 
tion, so that their later progress is 
hindered. 

I think parents should know what is 
going on in the schoolroom by personal 
attendance and observation. Only in 
this way can they cooperate intelligently 
with the teacher and know what should 
be done for the child at home. 

Our children: have all attended the 
public school. I think it is the better 
place for developing all-around character 
and is very essential to the future wel 
fare of the city and country. The public 
school system should be more liberally 
maintained; it is the last place for the 
exercise. of economy. 

My experience in telling stories to 
young children is that they want a 
favorite story retold many times, and 
always in the same language. 

For example, when my oldest son, 
Malcolm, was about two and a half 
years old, I gave him my version of 
The Three Bears. I told it to him every 
night for three months, often twice and 
occasionally three times. If I started 
another story, he would stop me. When 
it was finished, he would say, “Mo’ 
toey, mama,” meaning that I should tel! 
it again. If I changed a phrase, he 
would stop me. He must have known 


it nearly by heart, but he wanted only 
that story every night. 
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Organized Pupil Assistance 
By Clara Glenn * 


METHODS of handling pupil assist- 

ance vary considerably with the 
different school libraries. This is a 
natural situation; most libraries have 
worked out for themselves the system 
which seems best to fit local conditions, 
and these vary widely; and furthermore, 
since the library in the school is a com- 
paratively recent development, many of 
its activities—this one in particular— 
have not yet been subjected to standard- 
ization, nor have they had time even to 
become established as traditions, as have 
most other high school usages. In the 
meantime, the experience of one high 
school library with different methods of 
handling the situation may be of interest 
to other libraries. I have given in this 
paper, first, our reasons for discarding 
the library club plan and the volunteer- 
helper plan, and, secondly, an outline of 
our present method, a semester course 
combining organized pupil assistance 
with instruction in the use of books 
and libraries. This method is as yet only 
tentative, but it seems to have definite 
advantages over the others; these I have 
attempted to summarize in a few general 
remarks at the end. 

Pupil assistance in our library prior 
to 1931-1932 was obtained in three ways: 
first, thru a library club, membership 
carrying points in extra-curricular work, 
and the club scheduled in the curriculum 
for one meeting each week; second, thru 
volunteered assistance of individual pu- 
pils who were attracted to the library, 


* Librarian, St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, Minn. 


and who also earned points for their 
work; ‘third, thru volunteered assistance 
of individual pupils who wished to help 
merely for love of the work, disregarding 
any extra-curricular credit. These three 
types of assistance proved to have serious 
disadvantages. 


What Is Wrong With the Library 
Club Plan 


The idea of the library club—twenty 
or thirty energetic youngsters turned 
loose in the library to help during their 
weekly club period—sounds captivating. 
“What can I do?” one hears them ex- 
claim, crowding four and five deep in 
front of the desk. But what can thirty 
untrained people do in one hour in the 
library? There are certain tasks, it is 
true, that the librarian can set them at, 
big tasks that can be divided into similar 
parts and that need to be completed 
quickly. For instance, if the librarian 
happens to be organizing a pamphlet file, 
her club members can alphabet (subject 
to her correction later) several hundred 
pamphlets during the one club meeting, 
and get these put snugly away into the 
file behind the guides. Or, if it happens 
to be near the end of the term, a crowd 
of pupils can break up the Teacher’s File 
of “Out” books, make out lists of books 
due from each classroom, re-file the book 
cards, and deliver the lists—this all in 
one period. Moreover the large group 
working is of value here because the 
work, once begun, must be completed 
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rather quickly. But such tasks as these 
are not the ordinary type of library 
work. Suppose that the librarian 
wishes assistance in some of the ordinary 
duties of the day. She spends the club 
period, it seems to me, in a series of 
rather feverish efforts to keep busy, in- 
struct, and supervise thirty individuals 
in almost thirty different kinds of work 
at the same time. (Indeed, the point of 
impossibility is reached long before the 
enrollment reaches thirty.) Always, it 
seems, they are at her elbow, or behind 
her, or in front of her, radiant and zest- 
ful. “I’m thru!” they announce. “What’ll 
I do now?” The librarian knows very 
well that they are not thru, that there is 
probably any number of errors in each 
task done, that it is her business to in- 
spect and correct and insist on thoro 
work. At the end of the club period, 
she can proceed, a little dazed and quite 
fatigued, to pick up loose ends, to finish 
up right thirty tasks blissfully dropped, 
to correct errors when the pupil is not at 
hand to benefit by the corrections. 

I do not mean to imply that all activi- 
ties of the library club evaporate into 
such comparative futility. The possibili- 
ties of learning and enjoyment in book 
discussion, in study of the arrangement 
of the library, in recreational reading, 
and in a hundred other activities, are too 
obvious to need proof. But as far as 
actual assistance is concerned, the group 
meeting of the library club—when the 
club is of any size—is, I think, highly 
impracticable. Library tasks are almost 
all necessarily individual; group instruc- 
tion is useless, and individual instruction 
during the club hour is impossible. Nor 
does instruction in these tasks, given to 
the group, say, at one club meeting, 
facilitate matters at a following work 
meeting. Instruction in the details of 
some routine duty—such as sending over- 
due slips, or filing book-cards—is practi- 
cally useless when given far ahead of 
time. The details are forgotten before 
the pupil is assigned the actual work, and 
the teaching process has only to be re- 
peated then. And unless each pupil is 
to repeat at every meeting the same kind 
of practice work, almost the same neces- 
sity for instruction occurs at every club 
meeting. 
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The solution of the problem seems to 
be in allotting scattered hour assignments 
to individual pupil assistants. Our libra- 
ry, for instance, containing six thousand 
volumes and operating in a school of five 
hundred pupils, can during most periods 
of the day use efficiently the services of 
four pupil assistants. Sometimes, when 
the room is not crowded, or after school, 
we can use more than four at the same 
period; but during periods when the li- 
brarian’s reference work with the pupil 
patrons is heavy, we cannot make efficient 
use of even four assistants at the same 
time, unless these happen to be pupils of 
some experience in the library whose 
work needs practically no instruction or 
inspection. If the library club members, 
then, could be scheduled for work at the 
various school periods, their assistance 
might be valuable. But in our school 
system—and in many systems, I believe 
—it is next to impossible to arrange any 
workable schedule for activities of club 
members outside of the period provided 
in the curriculum. Some pupils will re- 
port individually, however, but this 
means practically the abandonment of the 
library club idea as far as assistance is 
concerned, and the substitution of the 
second and third types of pupil helper 
mentioned above—volunteer helpers. 





Voluntary Assistance 


The volunteer helper is likely to be 
the most valuable type of pupil helper 
that the library will obtain. But this 
scheme too, tried in our library, proved 
to have its drawbacks. It meant that 
the number of helpers was cut consider- 
ably. Comparatively few will—or can— 
report at a time other than one provided 
specifically in the curriculum. This is 
true in our school, at any rate, where the 
fifty-five minute period makes pupils’ 
programs necessarily rather compact and 
leaves without a free period many who 
would like to assist in the library. It is 
unreasonable, too, to expect any number 
of them to report after school, when the 
assistance is purely voluntary or at the 
most earns only points in extra-curricular 
work. On the other hand, those who do 
volunteer, both during and after school 
hours, will probably be superior helpers, 
interested, responsible, and earnest. Our 
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library has found this to be true. But 
we felt that we were not compensating 
in instruction these volunteer workers. 
Each day, routine duties occupied them 
which grew to be mere routine, and it 
was impossible for the librarian to take 
time from her work every period for any 
genuine instruction in the organization 
and use of the library. This last was a 
valuable field in which they were inter- 
ested and in which we were losing op- 
portunities.. What instruction they got 
was incidental—extremely valuable, of 
course, because of the very fact that it 
came in the actual situation where it was 
needed, but necessarily scanty. Further- 
more, the scholastic record of the pupils, 
some of whom were to go to college, 
showed no record of library instruction 
since the work carried no scholastic 
credit. Finally, in substituting individual 
help for group help, we lost something 
of the group spirit of responsibility in 
library management. 


A Course in the Use of Books and 
Libraries 


These reasons, along with others, led 
to our offering in 1931 a semester course, 
carrying credits, in the use of books and 


libraries, incorporating in it an arrange- 
ment for organized pupil-assistance. It 
is the pupil assistance arrangement that 
I intend to discuss here, not the organiza- 
tion or working of the course in general 
—tho the practice work is regarded as 
an integral part of the course by both 
the school and the pupil. 

The course was planned somewhat as 
are science courses in the curriculum, i.e., 
three of the week’s lessons are regarded 
as “recitation” lessons and two as “‘lab- 
oratory” lessons. On the rating of two 
laboratory lessons as equivalent to one 
recitation lesson, the laboratory lessons 
are required to cover four periods. Since 
the class meets regularly at the same hour 
each day of the five, the arrangement 
calls for three of these five meetings to 
be spent in ordinary class-meeting de- 
voted to discussion, supervised study, re- 
ports, drills, tests, and so forth, on the 
factual and appreciative content of the 
course; and for two of these daily peri- 
ods to be spent in laboratory work. This 
leaves two periods of laboratory work 
still to be completed by the pupils work- 
ing individually in extra-class time. (The 
word “laboratory” as used here refers to 
time spent in actual practice in the libra- 
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ry or in activities closely related to prac- 
tice work). 

The factual and appreciative content 
of the course do not concern this paper. 
The laboratory periods do. What is the 
content of those laboratory periods sched- 
uled at the time of the class meeting? 
They may be given to practice work in 
which the whole group can be occupied, 
as in the library club meetings. It is only 
when there is some large project at hand 
to be done, however, that the time is 
spent thus. If there is no actual practice 
work that can be worked out by the 
group together, the hour may be spent in 
demonstration of some of the duties of 
the various positions, as how to charge 
or discharge a book, how to send overdue 
slips, and so forth—altho, as already 
stated, very few routine duties can be 
taught effectively in this way. Or the 
library regulations may be discussed and 
learned. Or the period may be given to 
several committee meetings in the several 
corners of the classroom; there groups 
of students may work on their semester 
projects—for instance, an index of the 
pictures in the school, a collection of 
press notices about the school, a clipping 
collection on some phase of local history, 
the making of posters concerned with the 
library. On some days new books or 
magazine articles may be discussed. 
Whatever activity is planned for these 
laboratory periods, it is the aim to simu- 
late activities or meetings of a genuine 
library staff, with discussion of problems 
and regulations, committee meetings or 
committee reports on projects, recrea- 
tional programs concerned with the libra- 
ry, and so on. To this end, the class is 
organized into a staff, with officers, mem- 
bers, and ranks, and meetings are held 
in parliamentary form. The ranks will 
be explained more fully later in this 
paper. 


Practice Hours 


So much for the work on “laboratory” 
days. There remain the two periods per 
week outside of class time, which each 
pupil is required to spend in individual 
practice work in the library. This time 
is carefully scheduled at the beginning 
of the term, so that the hours of help 
may be as scattered as possible, and so 
that they will not work inconvenience on 
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the pupil. An endeavor is made to 
schedule the periods within the school 
day, but it happens that for some pupils 
the only possible arrangement is to ap- 
point them practice hours after school. 
The pupil is warned of this possibility at 
the opening of the term, when she is 
free to withdraw from the course. I do 
not believe that the after-school hour is 
a hardship. The books and libraries 
course requires no home study, and, 
further, the pupil is getting scholastic 
credit for her work. (It is recognized, 
of course, that the credit is not a value 
in itself but merely a description of value 
in the work; but in a way it represents 
a real value to the pupil since it is a sort 
of payment to her toward her gradua- 
tion requirements for the work that she 
has done.) Two periods per week of 
outside work seem not a heavy require- 
ment, then, especially in this type of 
work, which most pupils consider “fun.” 
Once the schedule is made, it is not too 
rigidly held to, that is, the pupil may 
often, on request, shift her practice work 
to another period. This is particularly 
true of after-school hours, when a trip 
to the dentist or even “company for din- 
ner” is considered a good reason for 
leniency. But the pupil is given to under- 
stand that she is strictly obliged to make 
arrangement for the shift with the libra- 
rian, and that in no case is she excused 
from the practice work. 

What arrangement is made for the 
content of the individual practice hour? 
It was thought best to treat the assistant 
as a member of a real library staff, hold- 
ing a definitely named position. In an 
attempt to analyze the duties of the libra- 
ry which could be performed by pupils, 
and to organize them into departments, 
the librarian drew up an outline of posi- 
tions open to assistants, and announced 
that each pupil was to obtain practice in 
all of the positions listed. The outline 
follows : 


PRACTICE WORK 


Positions OPpeN TO LIBRARY PUPIL 
ASSISTANTS 


Circulation desk 


Charging and discharging books 
Filing book-cards 

Slipping books 

Collecting and recording fines 
Counting circulation 
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STUDENT ASSISTANTS AT THE CHARGING DESK 


Issuing receipts for books 

Issuing “Overdue” slips 

Care of “Overdue” and “Lost” files 
Marking requésts 

Issuing emergency privileges 


Registration desk 


Issuing library cards 
Issuing duplicate cards 
Care of registration files 


“Reserves” desk 

Charging books to “reserve” and discharging 
to circulation 

Making reserve cards 

Charging and discharging reserves for 
students 

Counting reserve circulation 

Taking inventory of reserves 


Teachers’ service desk 

Delivery of requested library books to class- 
rooms 

Sending of semester check-lists to teachers 

Care of books lent to the library by faculty 
members 

Sending of lists to Public Library 

Checking of books received from and re- 
turned to Public Library 

Miscellaneous services as requested 


Shelf assistants 
Returning books to shelves 
Reading shelves 
Labeling shelves 
Shifting books on shelves 
Taking inventory 


Periodical desk 
Checking receipt of periodicals 
Care of periodical shelves 
Storing periodicals 
Posting of subscription and gift lists 
Care of periodical finding list 


Reference desk 
Care of “Reference Questions” file 


Cataloging assistants 
Accessioning 
Filing catalog cards 
Typing 
Marking catalog trays 
Marking book cards 
Counting accessions by class 
Posting lists of new books 


Mechanics 


Opening new books 
Pasting pockets 
Lettering 
Shellacking 
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Repair desk 

“Bindery” desk 
Preparing books for bindery 
Care of “Bind” file 

L. C. desk 


Ordering L.C. cards 

Checking and filing cards received 
Checking L.C. bills 

Filing L.C. bills and receipts 


Order desk 


Checking order requests with catalog 
Looking up prices 
Correspondence 


Information file 
Clipping 
Cataloging clippings and pamphlets 
Filing “ 
Typing 
Picture file 
Ordering 
Clipping 
Mounting 
Filing 
Exhibits 
Planning schedule of exhibit subjects 
Arranging exhibits 
Secretary’s desk 
Miscellaneous correspondence 
Typing and posting notices, 
etc. 
Care of business file 


regulations, 


Personnel assistants 


Care of schedule of student assignments to 
library positions 

Recording students’ hours in practice work 

Recording students’ honor points in practice 
work 

Taking roll 


- This list had faults—of commission 
and omission. Not all pupils could be 
held to the announced requirement of 
practice in every position. For some of 
the tasks were never assigned—white-ink 
lettering, and repairing, for instance; I 
had no pupils sufficiently skilled to do a 
good piece of work in these, and I did 
not consider that the time required for 
instruction would be economically spent. 
Again, pupils are not equally capable in 
different kinds of work; certain duties 
were assigned only to rather bright 
pupils. Furthermore, many types of 
work not mentioned in the outline came 
up during the year, were assigned, and 
well done ; the compiling of bibliographies 
was one of these. Some duties listed in 
the outline call for a word of explana- 
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tion. High school pupils cannot catalog 
pamphlets, of course, but twelfth-grade 
pupils can search subject-headings in 
The Readers’ Guide, assign these tenta- 
tively, and thus help the librarian con- 
siderably in the organization of an in- 
formation file. Such work was given to 
two of our twelfth-grade pupils who were 
looking forward to library school. The 
librarian afterward corrected the work 
in conference with them. They learned 
a great deal about subject headings, cross 
references, and government bulletins; 
and the librarian was relieved of much 
searching which they had done correctly. 


Value of the Outline of Positions 


But altho the outline of positions was 
faulty, on the whole it was highly valu- 
able as a starting-point, a guide, and an 
assistance in assigning practice work. It 
was shown and explained to the pupils 
at the opening of the course, and it was 
then posted on the workroom bulletin 
board and left there for the remainder 
of the term. The purpose was to impress 
upon the pupil that she was working in a 
“real” library where there were real tasks 
which must be performed, and that they 
must be done right; that she was a part 
of the machinery of a young concern, if 
you will, and that it was up to her to 
keep it going—by thoro and orderly 
work. It was a gesture which helped to 
throw on her the obligation of respon- 
sibility for general dutifulness as well as 
for definite and accurate work, and so 
helped, I believe, to lift the idea of 
library assistance from the plane of 
haphazard help to the dignity of a titled 
position. The “desks” mentioned in the 
outline are not, indeed, pieces of furni 
ture; we have just one of those. These 
are desks metaphorical. But they served 
their purpose, as the librarian knew one 
day when she noticed the quite visible 
expansion of soul in a little ninth-grade 
assistant who had composed a notice to 
be sent to the principal and who was 
then directed to sign it “Teachers’ Serv- 
ice Desk,” with her own initials added 
thereto! 

The outline of positions helped in the 
business of choosing or finding work for 
assistants when they reported. Since 
they had been notified that before the 
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THE LIBRARY CLASS IN SESSION 


end of the semester they must have done 
some practice work in all of the positions 
outlined, they would often, on reporting 
for their practice period, ask for a cer- 
tain type of work which they had not yet 
done. Sometimes it was not possible to 
accede to the request at the particular 
time, but, as events turned out, during 
the first term of last year thirty-five 
pupils did get practice in all but a few 
of the duties listed. 


The Assignment Book 


Another device useful in facilitating 
the assigning of tasks when the pupils 
reported for work was the Assignment 
Book. This is an ordinary large note- 
book kept at the librarian’s desk where 
the assistants always have access to it. 
The librarian, at the close of the day, 
consults the schedule of assistants due at 
each period of the following day, and 
then jots down on a dated leaf in the 
book a possible assignment for each one. 
The assistants consult this book when 
they report. If‘the librarian is busy with 
other pupils at the beginning of the 
period, the assistants can often start 
work of themselves without going thru 


the tedious procedure Of waiting to ask, 
“What work shall I do?” Often, of 
course, these waits are unavoidable; the 
assistant may need instruction in the 
duties assigned. But the endeavor has 
been to avoid in every way possible these 
wasted moments at the opening of the 
period. The assignments in the book may 
often be intentionally disregarded; if 
unforeseen tasks are pressing, these are 
performed instead. Again, if—as hap- 
pens especially toward the end of the 
term—the pupil needs practice in a 
different type of work from that listed 
for her, the assignment can often be 
shifted to another pupil. 

The task of keeping record of the 
practice work is given to the pupil assis- 
tants. They keep their own records on 
5 x 3 cards left always in an alphabetical 
file in the library classroom. The assis- 
tant’s name is written at the top of the 
card. Ruled columns are headed as 
follows: date; position filled; hours; 
honor points; approval; rank. Pupil 
“personnel assistants” total, from time to 
time, the hours of work recorded on 
these cards so that the librarian can warn 
those who are lagging behind the re- 
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quired number of hours, and so that she 
can be guided in assigning grades for 
report cards. No pupil receives a pass- 
ing grade for any six-weeks period unless 
she has completed the required number 
of practice hours. The personnel assis- 
tants also by reference to this file draw 
up periodically a list of student assistants 
with their titles of rank, and post this in 
a conspicuous place in the library. 


Titles of Rank 


The titles of rank were devised in 
further imitation of an organized adult 
staff. These titles are dependent on the 
amount and quality of the practice work 
done. They are Junior Assistant and 
Senior Assistant, with a division of three 
ranks in each class; the highest title is 
Permanent Member of the Pupil Staff. 
An accumulated experience of four prac- 
tice hours entitles the pupil to be a 
Junior Assistant. The pupil who com- 
pletes with satisfactory grade the mini- 
mum number of practice hours required 
for credit in the course automatically 
passes to the title Junior Assistant—First 
Rank. The Senior ranks are provided 
for those who voluntarily put in more 
than the required time, or who volun- 
tarily continue to assist in the library 
after the completion of the course. The 
two highest titles require a “C” grade in 
the course in the use of books and libra- 
ries, as well as a long period of library 
experience. To give more publicity and 
honor to these ranks we plan this year 
to’ award some insignia—a button or 
badge—which the assistant may wear 
while on duty in the library. 

The quality of the practice work, be- 
sides determining in part the student’s 
course grade, is also an essential factor 
in promotion from one rank to another. 
This quality is measured in “honor 
points,” one period’s work normally earn- 
ing one honor point. The posted regula- 
tions read: “This point and additional 
ones will be subtracted from the student’s 
account for careless work, lack of re- 
sponsibility in the library, or other non- 
fulfillment of duty. Subtraction of honor 
points may amount to demotion on the 
staff.” As a matter of fact, honor points 
are seldom deducted. Only once last 
year was that measure necessary, that 
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time to correct a selfish shirking of duty. 
The deduction meant that additional 
points had to be earned by additional 
hours of work, and it happened that 
semester credits were held up until the 
work was done. The rather rare use of 
the penalty, but the rigid enforcement of 
it, help to give the honor point something 
of real value in establishing a standard of 
work. 

In the “approval” column on the record 
card the librarian signs her initials at the 
end of the assistant’s practice hour. This 
device was found to be necessary. One 
confident youngster was discovered to 
have been hunting up work for herself 
at odd hours, performing it to her own 
satisfaction, and amassing “hours” and 
honor points at a great rate. 

This completes the sketch of our pupil 
assistant program. It might be of benefit 
to make a few general remarks concern- 
ing its workings during the past year. 


Advantages of Organized Assistance 


First, it has kept for us the advantage 
of the group spirit working for a com- 
mon end—a very valuable quality of our 
former library club work. This spirit 
has subsisted thru the weekly staff meet- 
ings, the activities of the staff committees 
which were vitally connected with the 
library collection or technique, and in a 
general way thru the fact that all the 
assistants were working under the same 
regulations and were grouped in ranks 
according to accomplishment. Secondly, 
the library has had the assistance of a 
large number of workers; thirty-five 
eleventh and twelfth grade pupils regis- 
tered during the first semester, and 
twenty-five ninth and tenth grade pupils 
during the second semester. (It is recog- 
nized, of course, that there is a point in 
numbers beyond which the enrollment of 
assistants would become unwieldy, and 
conditions necessitate changes in method. 
But so far our library has not met that 
point.) While these two advantages of 
the club plan have been kept, the library 
has not had the disadvantage of attempt- 
ing to instruct and supervise a large 
number of assistants in diverse tasks at 
the same time. 

Furthermore, the pupils who would 
have asked to assist out of liking for the 
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work are, I think, repaid for their work 
in the richness of instruction-content in 
the course in books and libraries. It is 
true that pupils still ask to assist who are 
not enrolled in the course. Our library 
accepted eleven such pupils during last 
year. They kept record of their work as 
did the other assistants, and were given 
titles of rank. But they missed the valu- 
able class-work. The course, however, is 
open to them, and since they are inter- 
ested, they will probably register for it 
eventually. 

Finally, the fact that the work is part 
of a course which carries credit and 
which is scheduled in the curriculum has 
made it seem a much more serious busi- 
ness to the pupil. The library has had 
in this way the advantage of regularly 
scheduled helpers. Moreover, the fact of 
credit is in itself a powerful motivating 
force for good work, to the average high- 
school pupil, and it also enables the 
library to be more strict in the standard 
of assistant’s work that it can require. 

Have the pupils actually been of much 
assistance? I believe that they have. 
Many a task would have been left still to 
do if there had not been so many willing 
hands to help. Of course, these are not 
skilled hands, even the best of them. The 
librarian is not permitted to forget for 
very long that these are not assistants 
that she has, but pupil assistants. She is 
more than a chief-of-staff assigning to 
positions ; she is a teacher all of the time. 
She probably comes to realize that her 
assistants area mixture of good-will and 
astounding energies, often with a rather 
astonishing capacity for inaccuracy. But 
if the librarian is a teacher, she ought to 
expect errors. Perhaps the most success- 
ful attitude for her to take toward her 
assistants is a cross between that of the 
library director and the teacher; and our 
scheme of combined practice and instruc- 
tion seems to make it easy to take that 
attitude. She can assume, on the one 
hand, that her assistants, being placed in 
responsible positions where careful work 
is an absolute necessity, will measure up 
to the position, but she must not forget— 
nor must they—that this attiude is in 
part a fiction. She must remember that 
tho pupils are enchanted with the respon- 
sibility and the ranks and the titles, they 
are, after all, children in school, perform- 
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ing better and even more confidently 
when they know that there is a rather 
rigid government over them, that their 
work will be minutely inspected, errors 
detected if they are there, and a perfect 
performance required. Like the teacher, 
the librarian can expect that much of the 
work on first performance will fall short 
of perfection, and in detecting errors she 
will be lenient to the crack o’ doom. 

But there is one type of pupil with 
whom the librarian—as librarian—can 
deal more forcefully, perhaps, than can 
the teacher, and upon whom she can shut 
all the gates of her sympathy. This is 
the pupil who habitually makes a slovenly 
attack upon a piece of work, who is 
satisfied with a slipshod and incomplete 
performance. This type is sometimes 
among our assistant group, largely be- 
cause the course is offered in the curricu- 
lum and affords as good a chance to 
secure credit as does any other course. 
It is true that such an assistant is a drag 
on the efficiency of the library; for the 
work he is doing here is the librarian’s 
work, not just his own, and it must be 
well done—by someone else if not by 
him. In his other classes the quality of 
his achievement is brought no higher 
than he brings it; here it must be brought 
up to standard. But perhaps the library 
can perform a function of some value in 
the school merely thru its attempts to 
deal with this pupil as an assistant. For 
this kind of carelessness is a capital 
offence in the library; and the pupil can 
easily be made to feel that it is. Instead 
of assisting, he is culpably doing harm to 
an important school function; he is re- 
tarding service that he was trusted to 
help along. His failure is more than a 
personal failure; it has done actual harm 
to the staff group and, in some measure, 
to the school. The library has a better 
chance to check this satisfaction with 
inferior work because of the very fact 
that the pupil here is in a semi-adult 
position, in a very real situation doing 
real and permanent work. In his other 
classes the tasks set him are principally 
tyro tasks, at the best only imitative of 
those in which he expects to be placed in 
adult life or even in life outside the class- 
room; and failure in them seems to be 
his own concern and less of a serious 
affair. But the library position is here 
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and now. He is already something of an 
employe doing actual work for someone 
else, and he can be treated somewhat as 
the adult employe would be treated who 
habitually left his work at loose ends. 
The librarian here can be as hard as the 
traditional stone wall. Warnings and 
forecasts need not concern her. She can 
simply scout the possibility of accepting 
anything less than thoro work. 


Two Dangers to Avoid 


Pupil assistants, then, organized into a 
staff in connection with class instruction, 
and rather closely supervised in their 
practice work, have been of material help 
in our library. But a valid question is, 
At what cost—to the pupil and to the 
librarian—has the work been accom- 
plished? Miss Fargo points out the two 
dangers here—pupil exploitation and li- 
brarian exploitation. The actual tasks 
performed by the pupils may often lack 
specific educational value, and so the 
pupil is exploited. “On the other hand, 
for the librarian to spend sufficient time 
to give pupils a continuance of educa- 
tional values may be librarian exploita- 
tion; for teaching and supervising the 
small group takes time which should be 
devoted to the student body at large and 
to duties more clearly her own.”’* It 
seems to me that a more careful organi- 
zation of the assistance, to afford change 
of occupation for the pupil and to lessen 
the librarian’s burden of directing and 
supervising, is a partial way out of this 
dilemma. Of course there arise specific 
situations which almost decide the case 
for themselves; the librarian can judge 
in a moment that either the pupil is 
wasting time or she is, and that they 
both had better be at some other work. 
But the general problem still remains, 
and careful planning can partially solve 
it. 

As far as the pupil is concerned, a pro- 
gram which arranges for him a rotation 
of occupations, some more or less 
mechanical but many of educational 
value, helps to solve the problem of 
routine. At the same time it gives the 
pupil the advantage of acquaintance with 
almost all the mechanism of the library. 
Such an acquaintance acquires a definite 


* Fargo, Lucile F. The library in the school. 
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educational value. It gives the pupil a 
certain discipline of orderliness, and an 
experience and appreciation of organi- 
zation, values which surely ought to 
“carry over” into other activities. 


As for possible exploitation of the 
librarian, the plan we used last year did 
call for a great amount of time in teach- 
ing, supervising, and correcting practice 
work; yet I believe that the net result in 
actual work accomplished would favor 
the method followed. The pupil help, 
once fairly started, did leave the libra- 
rian free for much professional work 
that she could not otherwise have done. 
Here again, organization of the assist- 
ance, and other various devices used for 
motivating the work and assigning and 
recording it lighten considerably the 
burden of supervision. Numerous de- 
vices, besides those mentioned, can be 
invented on occasion. Very often one 
assistant can be used to teach another 
some routine duty. Again, one pupil’s 
work can be used as a check on another’s. 
I used this plan on an occasion when 
pupils searched for me, in the United 
States Catalog and other authorities that 
we use, the full names and dates of sub- 
jects of a collective biography for which 
I wished to make analytic cards. The 
two assistants did the work separately, 
and we compared results. A couple of 
names in which there were discrepancies 
were searched again. Incidentally, one 
of the pupils later composed and typed 
the analytics after having been taught 
how to do one, and a third pupil checked 
with the book the paging noted on the 
typed cards. I inspected the cards before 
they were filed. Probably this is a fair 
statement of time values in the project: 
I had a dozen or more analytics made 
and checked for the time it took me to 
look up two or three entries in the 
United States Catalog and encyclopedias, 
and to teach one pupil how to type one 
card and a third pupil how to check the 
paging; the pupils became acquainted 
with the names of a dozen great scien- 
tists, they learned how to skim quickly 
thru an account to gain information 
sufficient to identify a person discussed 
in one book with a person discussed in 
another, they learned what analytic cards 
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were, and they learned to work with 
care, knowing that spelling, dates, paging, 
and punctuation must be correct to the 
minutest detail. 

Another device to insure accuracy and 
to lessen the burden of checking details 
is to have two pupils work together. 
Order numbers for L. C. cards can be 
searched in this way—on the principle 
that four eyes are sharper than two. I 
do not re-search these numbers to check 
on them, but merely compare the date 
number on the order card (which the 
pupil who searches puts into the book) 
with the copyright date. If these do not 
tally, there may be an error, and in that 
case I have a third pupil search again. 

Of course, as in any organized activity 
to direct human beings, there is always 
the danger of the plans sometimes getting 
into the way of the work. Regulations, 
devices, and methods, when they are 
elaborate or minutely worked out before- 
hand, have a tendency to become some- 
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times an end in themselves, instead of a 
means. This is especially the case when 
the individuals concerned in them are 
school children, who tend to regard such 
organization rules rather aw esomely and 
who seldom consider the possibility of 
their being an obstruction. The librarian 
needs to take her own regulations rather 
lightly then, and to keep in close touch 
with the actualities of each day’s situa- 
tions. If the rules get in the way Some- 
times, she will brush them all aside—pro 
tempore—with a will. The direct route 
to a given goal is the shortest. The real 
objectives in pupil assistance are 
probably—stated in their simplest form— 
to afford the librarian real assistance 
from the pupil, and-to afford the pupil 
the opportunity of learning something of 
real value. Plans and methods should 
clear the track and expedite the journey 
—as it were—to these objectives. As 
long as they do this, they are worth 
while. 


The Library as a Study Hall 


An extract from an article in Library 
Notes and News (Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Education) by Edith Mary 
Quinn, librarian of the University High 
School, Minneapolis. 


The library study-hall combination some- 
times throws a greater burden on the librarian. 
To her usual routine duties are added those 
of checking roll and maintaining discipline. 
At University High School, the problem has 
been solved in a manner that has proved very 
satisfactory. Each fall a Library Board is 
chosen from the members of the Junior and 
Senior classes; all students must have main- 
tained a C+ average the previous quarter. 
This fall I was besieged with many requests 
and urgings; for a period of two weeks, any 
student interested was allowed to “try out.” 
Each period of the day, three members of the 
Board assume charge of the library. One 
member is at the circulation desk, and is re- 
sponsible for taking roll, charging reserved 
books, and recording circulation statistics for 
that hour; another has a desk near the maga- 
zine files and takes care of all requests for 
periodical references. The third member, usu- 
ally a boy, is in charge of discipline; it is 
his duty to locate the chronic disturbers. Dis- 
ciplinary measures are in charge of the mem- 


bers of the Library Board; the librarian co- 
operates with them in all matters; usually a 
conference with the offending student is suffi- 
cient to convince him that good citizenship 
is an essential in a library study-hall. In 
extreme cases, denial of library privileges 
forces the student to conform. 

We have found that some reliable students 
can assume full charge of various duties 
thereby relieving the staff still further from 
routine work. At present, one of the boys 
balances the circulation record for the day 
and for the month. Another student is in 
charge of the magazine rack; it is her duty 
to see that current magazines are filed and 
kept in order; still another student is in 
charge of all shelving. Because the last named 
duty is such a laborious one, it carries with 
it exemption from tuition fees and is known 
as a service scholarship. At present I am 
considering making one or two students re- 
sponsible for the issuing of fine notices and 
the collection of fine money. 

Work of this kind gives to the student a 
feeling of responsibility for the general wel- 
fare of the library; it develops in him an 
understanding and appreciation of library 
service; and most important of all, it tends 
to create that sort of library atmosphere and 
morale which can never be attained by teacher 
direction and influence. 








How to Stimulate Reading 
By Margaret M. Herdman* 


A! a library 
conference 
luncheon I sat 
beside a former 
instructor and in 
the course of 
conversation I 
asked him if he 
had read San 
Michele. No, he 
hadn’t, he said; 
and he asked me 
if I taught book 
selection. And 
when answered, 
no, that I taught 
classification and 
cataloging, he 
wanted to know 
why he should 
read the book, 
but that makes 
another story! - 

Now it is easy 
to answer the 
question of how 
to stimulate 
reading in col- 
lege, for I can 
tell you in two 
words, exposure 
and curiosity. 
However, it is 
quite another 
thing to accomplish; for exposure, to be 
effective, must take. I remember a dis- 
appointing instance in my own experi- 
ence. The spring vacation of my last 
year in grammar school I went with my 
mother on a visit to my aunt. A day or 
two after our arrival my two cousins 
came down with measles, and my mother 
decided to let me be well exposed and 
to have an uncomfortable time over with. 
However, the exposure didn’t take; but 
a month and a half later when I was 
graduating, another exposure did take, 
and I missed all the graduating parties in 
consequence. Now of course there is a 
scientific explanation, and the first time 
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either I wasn’t properly exposed, or | 
wasn’t a fertile medium for the germ. 

Curiosity is an attitude of mind that 
is bound to “take.” If one has a group 
of students with actively aroused curi 
osity, some one of the following methods 
will be effective: open shelves, browsing 
room, exhibit case, new books shelf, 
book club, reading lists and bibliography, 
course on books and reading. You are 
all familiar with the open shelf method. 
The entire stacks may be thrown open 
to the graduate student, or upper class- 
man and graduate student with a stack 
permit; or a limited portion of the 
stacks, or shelving in the reading room 


* Associate Director, Louisiana State University, School of Library Science, Baton Rouge, La. 
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may be available for certain popular 
classes—literature, travel, biography, 
fiction. A new books shelf is merely a 
more limited and specialized feature of 
this method. The only difficulty with a 
new books shelf is that books rarely 
stay on it long enough to be examined 
by many people! 

The exhibit case is being used more 
and more. It is used especially well at 
the University of Michigan and McGill 
University. It can be used for purposes 
of exhibiting rare additions to the collec- 
tion of material illustrative of anniver- 
saries. For a Tennyson anniversary, 
there might be exhibited a portrait of 
Tennyson, a first edition of Idylls of the 
King, manuscript if obtainable, Tenny- 
son’s signature, or some letters and any- 
thing personal of Tennyson’s. We are 
all of us interested in the personal, and 
our interest in the works and writings of 
others grows with our personal knowl- 
edge of them. I remember the almost 
radical change in my mental picture of 
George Washington after my visit to 
Mount Vernon. After seeing the charm- 
ing home where he lived with its beauti- 
ful view of the Potomac, and the in- 
terior of the house with its comfortable 
beds, its lovely old furniture, china, and 
shelves of beautiful wine glasses, he 
changed from a Gilbert Stuart picture 
and a man with a hatchet who never told 
a lie to a real flesh and blood being, with 
human sympathy and understanding. 

A Book Club is another effective 
method of making available more recent 
interesting current literature than might 
otherwise be found on the shelves of the 
University Library with limited funds. 
This is of course made possible by the 
payment of a small membership fee. 

Reading lists and bibliographies can be 
used very effectively in connection with 
the courses being given, as supplemen- 
tary reading, or as suggestive of related 
topics. I remember in connection with 
a course in the novel which I took my 
senior year in college, a bibliography of 
starred foreign fiction which I found in 
a special rack in the reading room, and 
which I, as well as other members of the 
class, checked with a great deal of in- 
terest that year as we read the titles 
listed there, which were in addition to 
our regular reading. A course on books 
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and reading, it seems to me, could be 
made another very effective method of 
exposure if taught by the right person, 
and a means of arousing curiosity as 
well. 

Exposure is very important. I re- 
member a high school student who had 
to take a fifth year because his parents 
thought he was too young to go to 
college. And tho his father tried to 
persuade him to take stenography, book- 
keeping, and advanced arithmetic, he 
ended by taking advanced chemistry and 
spending the rest of the day reading. 
For the high school had a fine collection 
of books on shelves which extended 
across the back of the Assembly Hall, 
and that year he read all of Irving, 
Scott, Hawthorne, Poe, and much 
besides. 

We are all familiar with the pub- 
lisher’s methods of arousing curiosity— 
titles, attractive bindings, striking jackets, 
iHustrations, and book reviews. All of 
which are effective, but if curiosity is 
aroused, books will be read in spite of 
their physical appearance. I remember 
one rainy afternoon when I visited with 
a class of students one of the children’s 
branches of the Brooklyn Public Library 
system. The circulation and reading 
room was large, with a large fireplace 
at one end in which was burning a very 
cheerful and welcome fire. At one side 
of the fireplace was standing a long line 
of children, some of them ragged, wait- 
ing in front of an empty book case, and 
I asked why they were there. They 
seemed to demand no attention except 
once in a while when one of them tried 
to crowd ahead in line and then the 
assistant restored order before there was 
a fight. And the librarian told me that 
they were waiting for books to come 
in—stories of adventure and mystery. 
When books were returned the first in 
line had first choice, then second, etc., 
down the line. The curiosity of those 
children was already whetted, and 
nothing could restrain their interest. 

To reach the interest of the individual 
reader is always effective. I think of a 
story told me by a librarian who had 
been persistently urged by a bond sales- 
man to buy some bonds and who finally 
succumbed. As the bond salesman was 
leaving the library she asked him, “How 
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about taking a book?” But he shook 
his head and replied that his wife did all 
the fiction reading for the family and 
that he didn’t have time. But the libra- 
rian told him that she had a book on the 
psychology of salesmanship that would 
help him in his business, and the bond 
salesman not only took that book but 
many others. 

The teaching method is also a very 
important way of promoting reading, 
especially that used in the teaching of 
literature, history, and any subject with 
much: collateral reading. A _ librarian 
friend of mine said she had always 
wondered why it was so difficult to get 
students to cover their collateral reading, 
why it had been so difficult for herself 
in college when since she had discovered 
that many of the titles were extremely 
interesting and wholly absorbing. Of 
course, we know that part of the fault 
was due to the dry style of the author, 
but much of it was and is due to a point 
of view. It is much more important to 
give the student a love of reading than 
an ability of critical analysis, for the 
latter will come with true literary appre- 
ciation. Visual supplementary material 
is another effective method which is 


being more and more used today, not 
only with the popular lecture, but with 
the classroom lecture as well. 

And the last method that I think of to 
suggest, the effectiveness of which has 
never been adequately estimated, is that 
of outside speakers. I mean commence 
ment speakers, convocation speakers, 
outside lecturers, in fact any one who 
addresses the student body either as a 
whole or in groups. 

I once heard Thornton Wilder talk on 
how he came to write The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey, and he told us that his. cha: 
acter of the old Spanish Dofia was an 
exaggerated picture of Madame de 
Sévigné based on the impression which 
he got from reading the letters of 
Madame de Sévigné to her daughter. I 
am sure many people in that audienc« 
went home and read those letters. 

There are very few people who are not 
interested in the love stories of historical 
characters, the Brownings, Shelley, 
Keats, Heloise and Abelard. And there 
is no better way of understanding a for 
eign country than by reading the bes! 
novels of that country along with books 
of description and travel. 








The Expensive Whim of Mr. Markovitz 
By Mary Byers Smith 


HE Social Service Committee for 

the Cancer Ward was gathered in a 
basement clinic reached by an outside 
entrance unconnected with the ward. 
One of the ladies had hit upon the 
happy idea of folding gauze into com- 
presses as they sat around. This pleasant 
occupation and the presence of a daintily 
set tea-table lent a domestic touch to the 
business meeting. 

Entirely too domestic to suit the Hos- 
pital Librarian as she tried to catch their 
eyes, while addressing them on the sub- 
ject of support for their newly organized 
library. In theory, they were very proud 
of this library and liked to hear how 
many cast-off books had been donated to 
it. They were grateful, too, to the Li- 
brary Commission for getting it in work- 
ing order for them and they heard with 
satisfaction that a bed-side book service 
had been instituted. 

To illustrate the need of special funds, 
the case of Mr. Markovitz was men- 
tioned. He had, it appeared, read every- 
thing in the library and had requested a 
particular book, costing a dollar, which 
had forthwith been bought for him. The 
title of the book was, Of Human Bond- 
age. It was reported by the Social 
Worker that Mr. Markovitz had received 
the book and had read it with enjoyment. 

At this point, the Social Worker was 
called to the telephone. Quite a little 
murmur rose from the ladies and ques- 
tions which the Librarian attempted to 
answer. What was Mr. Markovitz’s pro- 
fession? He was, she believed, a junk- 
man. How could he possibly have read 
all those hundreds of books already in 
the library? It seemed that he did not 
care for detective stories or the ordinary 
light novel. He had read all the Euro- 
pean literature on the shelves but was 
“unfamiliar with the Americans.” He 
had picked out Willa Cather for him- 
self, telling the Librarian that he con- 
sidered her ‘‘a very good writer.” Had 
the Librarian made any attempt to in- 
terest him in something besides novels— 
travel, for instance? Yes, but the sec- 
tion was small and pretty elementary. 
He had returned Beebe’s Jungle Days; 


it was “not his kind’; he was “more 
interested in anthropology.” The libra- 
rian had felt a certain triumph in pro- 
ducing, from that drab and unpromising 
chaos, a stray copy of Clifford’s Further 
Side of Silence. This had served Mr. 
Markovitz well for a whole week. He 
had entered the Hospital for terminal 
care and he had no visitors; the nature 
of his malady precluded his eating very 


much and he was rapidly growing 
weaker. One day, he had expressed a 


random desire to read something by 
Maugham. 

“But that is such a depressing book,” 
cried one lady. “I think we should only 
spend our money for cheerful books, like 
Zane Grey’s and Oppenheim’s, that all 
the patients can read. Don’t you?” 

“Theoretically, yes,” said the Libra- 
rian, sorry by now that she had started 
the discussion. 

“Don’t you think that we can find 
people who will give us books like that 
so that we can save our money for the 
more popular ones?” 

“There isn’t always time to hunt them 


up,” said the Librarian, with some 
asperity. 
The Social Worker had come back 


into the room and, without waiting to 
pick up the threads of the conversation 
which had gone on in her absence, she 
announced, quietly, “Mr. Markovitz is 
dead.” 


Where to Send Documents 


Note from your interesting January 10934 
issue, page 301, Queries, No. 1, that F.B., 
New York, doesn’t know how to dispose to 
the best advantage of a varied lot of public 
documents. Well, I do. In brief, send them 
to Commonwealth College, a small coopera- 
tive labor college down in the Ouachita Moun- 
tains of Arkansas. The college is poor. It has 
pine shacks instead of Gothic towers. But the 
place is deserving and is doing an excellent 
piece of work in education for co-eds and 
college men in overalls. I used to be librarian 
there. 

Tell Query No. 1 to write to me, telling me 
what general subjects or governmental de- 
partments are included in the give-away docu- 
ments. 

O. HitTenRAUCH 
280 Elm St., Marion, O. 
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A Practical Bibliography on Vocations 


By Rezia Gaunt * 


[\ May, 1931, our school was made the 

subject of a vocational survey by the 
Principal, Mr. O. E. Lutz, to determine 
the occupational interests of the children 
then in school. Eight hundred and 
twenty-seven students declared in favor 
of fifty-three different occupations as far 
apart, some of them, as undertaking and 
professional baseball. The choice was 
entirely voluntary. Outside of this group 
there were one hundred and thirty-seven 
students who declined to commit them- 
selves on the subject of this future 
career. All of the classes in the high 
school cooperated in this survey except 
the 12 A’s, who, being about to graduate, 
were considered out of the picture. Of 
all the classes it was the 10 A’s and 
10 B’s who reported with the most 
candor and in the greatest numbers, 
which suited our purpose well, since they 
are this year’s seniors. 

In years gone by, it has been some- 
what of a problem for the library to 
prepare for the plague (to them) of 
senior source themes on vocational sub- 
jects, due annually in March. Altho we 
have a very fine collection of vocational 
books, it is not closely analyzed in the 
card catalog, since merely the Sears’ sub- 
ject headings, Occupations, and Profes- 
sion, Choice of, are used. We needed a 
bibliography which would bring out parts 
of books applying to certain vocations. 
Allen’s excellent Guide to the Study of 
Occupations, is, of course, on our shelves, 
but does not cite all of our good books. 


So this year we made a bibliography 
based on the vocational choices of this 
year’s seniors, made two years ago. First, 
we listed any vocation which was the 
choice of ten or more students. There 
were seventeen of these. Then we added 
certain other vocations which were on 
the students’ list, and which we regarded 
as basic. We used the students’ own 
headings in making the bibliography, 
which was distributed to students in the 
senior English classes and was used by 
them, first, as an aid to the general sur- 


vey of the vocational field, and second, 
as a starting point for reference reading 
for the individual source theme. 

We find that a copy of this bibliog- 
raphy in the hands of our young patrons 
has simplified our own work amazingly. 


ADVERTISING 


Allen Advertising as a vocation 


Barnard Getting a living, 112-114 
Calkins The advertising man 
Hoerle The girl and the job, 53-56 
Hall Writing an advertisement 
AGRICULTURE 
Barnard Getting a living, 121-139 
Ernst What shall I be? 85-111 
Hunt The young farmer 
Rodger Careers, 37-57 
Smith Planning a career, 53-85 
ART 
Cades Jobs for girls, 141-148 
Calkins The advertising man 
Fryer Vocational self guidance, 148- 
152 
Trade foundations, 374-414 
Ziegler Choosing an occupation, 183- 
184 
AVIATION 
Ernst What shall I be? 41-64 
Gowin Occupations, 330 
Proctor Vocations, 109 
Smith Planning a career, 159-160 
Collins Aviation and all about it 
BANKING 
Barnard Getting a living, 12-41 
Ernst What shall I be? 41-64 
Fryer Vocational self-guidance, 228 
236 o 
Giles Vocational civics, 80-86 
Platt The book of opportunities, 178- 


183 
BUILDING TRADES 


Barnard Getting a living, 12-41. 

Cooley My life work: building trades 

Giles Vocational civics, 109-120 

Gowin Occupations, ch. xii 

Platt The book of opportunities, 65- 
73 

BUSINESS 

Cooley My life work: office and store 
occupations 

Hawksworth What are you going to be? 
76-97 


* Senior Librarian, Horace Mann School, Gary, Indiana. 
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Ziegler Choosing an occupation, 2096- 

Lyon Education for business 

Marshall Modern business 

DIETETICS 

Adams Women professional workers, 
ch. vii 

Filene Careers for women, 217, 222, 
238-241 

Hoerle The girl and the job, I10 

Platt The book of opportunities, 381- 
382 

Ziegler Choosing an occupation, 323 

DRAMATICS 

Calvert Problems of the actor 

Ferris Girls who did, 49-62 

Gowin Occupations, 331-333 

Hoerle The girl and the job, 200-207 

Platt The book of opportunities, 264- 


«< 


ENGINEERING 


Barnard Getting a living, 161-165, 170- 
173 
Fryer Vocational self-guidance, 275- 
287 
Hawksworth What are you going to be? 161- 
184 
Rodger Careers, 141-167 
Swain The young man and civil engi- 
neering 
FORESTRY 
Barnard Getting a living, 167-170 
Ernst What shall I be? 212-234 
Pinchot Training of a forester 
Platt The book of opportunities, 34- 
40 
Pack Forests and mankind 
INSURANCE 
Adams Women professional workers, 
-272 
Filene Careers for women, 270-272 
Fryer Vocational self-guidance, ch. 
xv 
Leuck Fields of work for women, 
71-72 
Ziegler Choosing an occupation, 304- 
306 
INTERIOR DECORATING 
Adams Women professional workers, 
321-323 
Cades Jobs for girls, ch. viii 
Leuck Fields of work for women, 
153-155 
Trade foundations, 93-94; 32I- 
: 323 
Ziegler Choosing an occupation, 318- 
319 
JOURNALISM 
Bleyer Newspaper writing and edit- 
ing 
Barnard Getting a living, 182-184 
Fryer Vocational self-guidance, 133- 


143 
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Lord Young man and journalism 

Rogers Journalistic vocations 

LAW 

Allen Law as a vocation 

Barnard Getting a living, 180-183 

Ernst What shall I be? 1-23 

Hatcher Occupations for women, 330, 

5 

Hawksworth what are you going to be? 
185-204 

LIBRARIANSHIP 

Adams Women professional workers, 
238, 239, 356-366 

Filene Careers for women, 293-310 

Ferris Girls who did, 35-48 

Weaver Vocations for girls, ch. xxv 

Ziegler Choosing an occupation, 276- 


278 
MEDICAL PROFESSIONS 


Ernst What shall I be? 112-132 

Hatcher Occupations for women, 258- 
272 ‘ 

Hawksworth What are you going to be? 
205-223 

Platt The book of opportunities, 315- 
319 

Ziegler Choosing an occupation, 261- 

MUSIC 

Adams Women professional workers, 
317-318 

Filene Careers for women, 342-347 

Hatcher Occupations for women, 61-68 

Hoerle Jobs for girls, 193-200 Ze 

Platt The book of opportunities, 
280, 300 

NURSING 

3arnard Getting a living, 191 

Cades Jobs for girls, 88-96 

Hatcher Occupations for women, 61-88 

Gardner Public health nurse 

Platt Book of opportunities, 325-327 

RELIGION 

Hawksworth What are you going to be? 
205-233 

Lowe Religious vocations 

Lyon Making a living, 375-376 

Slattery The ministry 

Sneath Modern Christian callings 


SALESMANSHIP 


Fryer Vocational self-guidance, 170 

Hawksworth What are you going to be? 
205-233 

Fowler Practical salesmanship 

Kitson The mind of the buyer 

Whitehead The business of selling 

STENOGRAPHY 

Cades Jobs for girls, 113 

Filene Careers for women, 444-460 

Hatcher Occupations for women, 186- 

213 
Hoerle The girl and the job, 11-109 
Kilduff The private secretary 
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TEACHING 


Cades The girl and the job, 149-158 
Platt The book of opportunities, 298- 
303 
Walsh Teaching as a profession _ 
Wright The young man and teaching 
Ziegler Choosing an occupation, 253- 
257 
GENERAL LIST 
Adams, Elizabeth Kemper, Women profes- 


sional workers. New York, The Macmillan 


company, 1921. 


Allen, Frederick James, Advertising as a 
vocation. New York, The Macmillan com- 
pany, I9I0. 


———., Guide to the study of occupations, rev. 
ed. Cambridge, Mass. Harvard Univ. press, 
1925. 

—, The 


- law as a vocation, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Harvard Univ. press, 1919. 


Barnard, James Lynn, Getting a living. Phila- 
delphia, Franklin publishing and _ supply 
company, 1921. 

Cades, Hazel Rawson, Jobs for girls. New 


York, Harcourt Brace and company, 1930. 

‘alkins, Earnest Elmo, The advertising man 
New York, C. Scribner’s sons, 1922. 

‘alvert, Louis, Problems of the actor. 
York, H. Holt and company, 1918. 
‘ollins, Archie Frederick, Aviation and all 
about it. New York, London, D. Appleton 
and company, 1929. 

“ooley, Robert Laurence, My life work; office 
and store occupations, by Robert L. Cooley, 
Robert H. Rodgers and Harry S. Belman. 
New York, McGraw-Hill book company, 
1930. 

———, My life work; representative indus- 
tries, by Robert L. Cooley, Robert H. 

Rodgers and Harry S. Belman. New York, 
McGraw-Hill book company, 1930. 

Davis, Frank Garfield, Guidance for youth, by 
Frank G. Davis and B. Carnall Davis. Bos- 
ton, New York, etc, Ginn and company, 
1928. 

Ernst, Clayton Hoyt, What shall I be? New 
York, Londou,< 0 Appleton and company, 
1924. 

Ferris, Helen Josephine, Girls who did, by 
Helen Josephine Ferris and Virginia Moore. 
New York, Dutton, 1927. 

Filene, Catherine, Careers for women, Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin company, 
1920. 

Fowler, Nathaniel Clark, Practical salesman 


~ 


~ 


New 


oo 


-~ 


ship. Boston, Little Brown and company, 
IQIT. 
Fryer,. Douglas, Vocational  self-guidance. 


Philadelphia, Chicago, J. B. Lippincott com- 
pany, 1925. 

Giles, Frederic Mayor, Vocational civics, by 
Frederic Mayor Giles and Imogene Kean 
Giles. New York, The Macmillan company, 
1922. 

Gowin, Enoch Burton, Occupations, by Enoch 
Burton Gowin, William Alonzo Wheatley 
and John M.:’ Brewer. Rev. ed. Boston, 
New York, etc., Ginn and company, 1923. 
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Hatcher, Orie Latham, Occupations for 
women: a study made for The Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance. 1927. 

Hawksworth, Hallam, What are you going 
to be? New York, Century company, 1924. 

Hoerle, Helene Christene, The girl and the 
job, by Helene Christene Hoerle and Flor 
ence B. Saltzberg. New York, H. Holt and 
company, I919. 

Hunt, Thomas Forsyth, The young farmer. 
New York, Orange Judd company, 1912. 
Kilduff, Edward Jones, The private secretary. 
New York and London, Century company, 

1924. 

Kitson, Harry Dexter, The mind of the buyer 
New York, The Macmillan company, 1920. 

euck, Miriam Simons, Fields of work for 
women. New York, London, D. Appleton 

and company, 1929. 

.ord Chester Sanders, The young man and 
journalism. New York, The Macmillan com- 
pany, 1922. 

Lyon, Leverett Samuel, Making a living. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 19260. 

Marshall, Leon C. Modern business, by Leon 
C. Marshall and Mildred J. Wiese. New 
York, The Macmillan company, 1926. 

Norton, Helen Rich, A text book on retail 
selling. Boston, New York, etc., Ginn and 
company, 1920. 

Pack, Charles Lathrop, Forests and mankind, 
by Charles Lathrop Pack and Tom Gill 
New York, The Macmillan company, 1920 

Pinchot, Gifford, The training of a forester 
Rev. 3d ed. Philadelphia and London, J. B 
Lippincott, 1907. 

Platt, Rutherford Hayes, The book of oppor 
tunities. New York, London, G. P. Putnam's 
sons, 1927. 

Proctor, William Martin, Vocations. Boston, 
New York, Houghton Mifflin company, 1929 

Rodger, Esca G. Careers. New York, D 
\ppleton and company, 1928. 

Rogers, Charles Elkins, Journalistic vocations 
New York, London, D. Appleton company 
1931. 

Smith, Lewis W. Planning a career, by Lewis 
W. Smith and Gideon L. Blough. Chicago, 
The American Book company, 1920 

Spilker, John B. Real estate business as a 
profession. Rev. ed. Cincinnati, S. Kidd, 
1927. 

Swain, George Fillmore, The young man and 
civil engineering. New York, The Macmillan 
company, 1922. 

Trade foundations based on productive indus 
tries. Peoria, Ill. Manual arts press, 1929 

Walsh, Matthew John, Teaching as a profes 
sion. New York, H. Holt and company, 
1920. 

Weaver. Eli Whitney, Profitable vocations fo 
boys, by E. W. Weaver and J. Frank Byler 
Chicago, Laidlaw, 1916. 

Wright, Henry Parks, The young man and 
teaching. New York, The Macmillan com 
pany, 1920. 

Ziegler, Samuel Horning, Choosing an occu 
pation, by Samuel H. Ziegler and Helen 
Jaquette. Philadelphia, Chicago, The John 
C. Winston company, 1924. 
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The Book Preview 


— for February 1934 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








—-———- 


The purpose of the Preview is to give publishers a con- 
venient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 
advance information regarding forthcoming books. 

The publishers select the books which they recommend 
for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also co- 
operate by paying the cost of this section of the Bulletin. 

The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company is responsible 
for the classification and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 General Works 


Encyclopedias, Bibliographies, 
Library Work, Etc. 


WROTH, LAWRENCE C. An American 





bookshelf, 1755. (Rosenbach lectures 
1933) 

191p $2.50 Univ. of Pennsylvania press 
(Feb. 9) 

015.73 American literature—Bibliography 
An informal but bibliographically complete 


survey of American books in print during this 
significant period, with appendices giving full 
publication details of ten of the most important 
volumes in the group. 


VAN PATTEN, NATHAN. An index to 
bibliographies and bibliographical con- 
tributions relating to the work of Amer- 
ican and British authors, 1923-1932. 


about 300p $6 Stanford univ. 

(Ready) 

016 Bibliography—Bibliography 

An index planned to facilitate the acquisition 
of information concerning the printed or manu- 
script work of individual authors and data 
relating to the writing of an author’s books. 
their printing, binding, paper size, pagination. 
illustrations, variants, issues, editions, rarity, 
points, value, location, etc. 


press 


The American year book; a record of 
events and progress, year 1933. 
cloth about 950p $7.50 in United States 
and Canada; other countries $8 Ameri- 
can year bk. corp. (New York Times co.) 
(Feb.) 


031 United States—Yearbooks. 
(statistical, historical, etc.) 

A comprehensive survey of American progress 
in all fields of activity and knowledge, com- 
piled and appraised by distinguished leaders in 
their respective fields, including college pro- 
fessors, government officials, and _ specialists. 
The volume covers science, economics, finance, 
government, labor, education, religion, litera- 
ture, industry, and the arts, and is particularly 
valuable for information on the NRA. 

See HSC; Philosophy, religion and general 
— section STC; Mudge: Guide to reference 
books. 


Yearbooks 


The New York Times index; a master-key 
to the news; annual cumulative volume 
year 1933. 
about 2735p $26 New York Times co. 


(about March 1) 

071 Newspapers—Indexes 

A cumulation of the monthly volumes (sub- 
scription $12 a year, with the annual $33.50). 
A reference work for all students of affairs. 
Accurate; reliable, exhaustive index to the 
newspaper’s first-hand record of events, in- 
valuable in checking the accuracy of names, 
dates, facts and events. It is a key to source 
material for articles, addresses and debates, 
covering official statements, codes, public ad- 
dresses, conference reports, rulings, appoint- 
ments, and thousands of items of personal 
interest, such as births, deaths, marriages, 
accidents, fires and unusual events. In addi- 
tion, the index is a guide to the many 
authoritative appraisals of economic and 
political trends which are published in the Sun- 
day editions. 

See Philosophy, religion and general works 
section STC; Mudge: Guide to reference books. 


100 Philosophy 


Psychology, Conduct, Temperance, 
Etc. 


BREITIGAM, GERALD. Dare to live. 
225p $2 Falcon press (Feb. 2) 


170 Conduct of life 
Shrewd, practical pointers on how to get 
more out of life, written by an experienced 


newspaper man who has looked at actual 


living from many angles. 

SANGER, MARGARET HIGGINS. Hap- 
piness in marriage. 
231p 75c Blue ribbon bks. (Feb.) 


173.1 Marriage 
Reprint in Blue Ribbon 75’s. See note under 
“Reprints.” See BRD 1926; Bkl Jan. 1927; 


Philosophy, religion and general works section 


. 


YOUNG, VASHNI. A fortune to share; 
with pref. by Earnest Elmo Calkins. 
158p 75c Blue ribbon bks. (Feb.) 

174 Success. Conduct of Life 


Reprint in Blue Ribbon 75’s. See note under 
‘Reprints."” See BRD 1931. 
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200° Religion 
Bible, Religions, Mythology, Etc. 


SUNDERLAND, JABEZ THOMAS. The 
origin and character of the Bible; rev. 
by Clayton R. Bowen. 
322p $2 Beacon press (March 1) 

220 Bible. Whole—About the Bible 


A completely revised edition of an earlier 
book which embodies the findings of the ablest 
Biblical scholarship. Altho a scholarly work, 
it has nevertheless a popular tone that makes 
it widely useful. 


300 Social Sciences 


Sociology, Government, Law, 
Economics, Education, Etc. 


MACLEAN, ANGUS. The new era 
religious education. 
about 200p $2 Beacon press (Feb. 15) 
377 Religious education 
This volume is intended to assist teachers in 
church schools and other agencies engaged in 
the character development of children, in the 
selection, and more fruitful uses, of available 
materials. The author is Professor of Religious 
Education, St. Lawrence University. 


HENDRY, CHARLES E.; HAYDON, 
HAROLD; NIEHOFF, RICHARD O., 
and SORENSON, ROY. Youth inspects 
the new world; with an introd. by Prof. 
W. F. Ogburn. 
64p 135 il 75c Association press (Feb. 
1) 

309.1 United States—Social conditions 


A graphic account of major trends in Ameri- 
can life. Clear analysis and interpretation of 
problems and prospects in The Modern City, 
Making a Living, Keeping Healthy, Getting 
an Education, Using Leisure, Governing Our- 
ves Being Good Neighbors, Making a Better 

orld. 


JANZEN, CORNELIUS CICERO and 
STEPHENSON, ORLANDO WORTH. 
Everyday economics. 
rev ed 544p $1.68 Silver (Ready) 

330 Economics 


Fair, unbiased treatment of contemporary 
events distinguishes the mew section dealing 
with the RFC, NRA, AAA, CCC, TVA, emer- 


in 


gency financing, both local and national, and 

similar discussions on current vital economic 

problems. 

CHASE, STUART. The economy of 
abundance. 


cloth 12mo probable price $2.50 Mac- 

millan (Feb.) 

330.1 Economic conditions 

An analysis of economic events. The author 
describes plenty in terms not of its sales value 
but of its serviceability: power to give us all 
food and shelter, fun and security. Poverty 
in the midst of plenty is no paradox, the 
author insists, but the logical outcome of a 
system in which the supplying of human needs 
is only a by-product. This book surveys the 
field for the first time, industry by industry, 
showing the technical potentialities behind 
estimates and certain important limitations on 
future expansion. 

For pnp <4 of Stuart Chase and bib- 
liography of his works see Awthors today and 
yesterday. 
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SOULE, GEORGE. The new American 
revolution. 
cloth 12mo probable price $2.50 Mac- 
millan (Feb.) 


330.973 United States—Social conditions. 
United States—Politics and government 
This book examines briefly past revolutions 
to determine what they really were like, and 
how they occurred. It sets forth a series of 
tests by which the approach of a revolutionary 
period may be predicted. It brings a clear 
framework of analysis to the fermenting life 
of our times giving a perspective by which 
observers can make sense out of what is likely 
to be one of the most important periods in the 
history of the world and by the use of which 

participants may guide their actions. 

The author is one of the editors of the New 
Republic; director at large of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research and author of 
A planned society and The useful art of eco- 
nomics. 


KEMMERER, WALTER EDWIN. Kem- 

merer on money. 

208p 4 charts $1.50 Winston (Ready) 

332.4 Money 

This book describes our present monetary 
problems, explains the fundamental economi: 
principles underlying them and proposes a plan 
for stabilization which the general reader as 
well as the trained economist can understand 
The author is Walker Professor of Internationa! 
Finance in Princeton University, sometimes 
referred to as ‘‘the money doctor of the world 
because he reorganized the monetary systems 
of twelve countries. 


HODGSON, JAMES GOODWIN. Wall 
street; asset or liability? (Reference 
shelf vg, no. 4) 
about 200p trade ed $1.25 postpaid (to 
libraries $1 postpaid) regular ed 90c 
postpaid Wilson (Feb. 1) 

332.6 Stock exchange 


Contains selected articles, briefs and bib- 
liography on regulation of the stock market by 
means of a federal transfer tax. Presents 
both sides of such questions as Short Selling, 


Buying on Margin, Artificial Manipulation of 
the Market, etc. 
WOLL, MATTHEW and WALLING, 


WILLIAM ENGLISH. Our next step; 
a national economic policy. 
250p probable price $2.50 Harper (Feb.) 


338 Economic policy. United States 
Beonomic policy 
A plea for a permanent national economic 


policy looking beyond the emergency needs of 
recovery and a statement of such a policy—of 
special interest coming from a _ vice-president 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


DOWELL, A. A. and JESNESS, O. B. 
The American farmer and the export 
market. 
256p $2 Univ. of Minnesota press (Feb. 
17) 


338.1 Agriculture—Economic aspects. Agri- 
culture—United States 
A factual study of what national self 


sufficiency would mean for all types of Ameri- 
can farming. Important chapters deal with 
The Status of Agricultural Exports, Population 
Growth and Agriculture, Consumption Trends, 
Submarginal Land and the Agricultural Sur- 
plus, The Possibility of Shifting from Export 
to Import Crops, The American Farmer and 
World Competition, The Tariff and Agriculture, 
International Debts and Agricultural Exports, 
in International 


and Governmental Policies 


Trade. 
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THE BOOK 
MAYO, KATHERINE.  Soldiers—what 
next! 
400p il $3.50 Houghton (Feb. 7) 
351.5 Pensions, Military 
An authorititative book on the _ soldiers’ 


bonus. It is the result of personal investigation 
of the whole question of war pensions and 
veterans’ legislation, here and abroad, and is as 
sensational, as vividly and frankly written, as 
the author’s Mother India. 


MARTIN, EVERETT DEAN. The mean- 
ing of a liberal education. 
319p $2 Norton (Feb.) 
370 Education 
Reprint in White Oak library edition. See 


note under ‘Reprints.”’ See Social sciences 
section STC; Bkl 1926-27; BRD 1927. 


THORNDIKE, EDWARD LEE. Predic- 
tion of vocational success. 
336p $2.50 Commonwealth fund (Feb.) 
371.42 Vocational guidance. Mental tests 
Professor Thorndike and his assistants ob- 


tained in 1922 the school records of 2,225 
children then about 14 years old, gave them 
psychological and vocational tests, and fol- 


lowed the educational and industrial careers of 
1,807 of them to 1932 to determine the value for 
prediction or guidance of school marks, school 
progress, years of schooling, attendance, con- 
duct, intelligence, clerical capacity, mechanical 
skill, frequency of change of employer, height, 
weight, and family status. The findings ex- 
pose important errors in the expectations from 
vocational advice given to children in early 
ages. 


RYDER, VIOLET and DOUST, H. B. 
Make your own job; based on the ex- 
periences of fifty men and women who 
have actually made their own jobs. 
217p $2 postpaid (to libraries $1.50 
postpaid) Wilson (Ready) 

374.1 Occupations 


This book is written in non-technical, con- 
versational style. A general occupational bib- 
liography leads to further study of the whole 
subject while individual bibliographies follow 
most of the vocations which are described. 


600 Useful Arts 


Medicine, Engineering, Agriculture, 
Business, Etc. 


JUSTIN, JOEL DEWITT and MER- 
VINE, WILLIAM G. Power supply 
economics. 
276p $3.50 Wiley (Ready) 

621 Power plants 


This book, written by two authorities, will 
be of definite help to executives and engineers 
desiring to obtain the greatest return on each 
dollar spent for power supply whether for 
capital expenditures or operating expense. 


BAUER, WILLIAM WALDO. Con- 
tagious diseases. 
vii,218p $2 Knopf (Jan. 22) 
614.4 Infection and infectious diseases 
This is a book designed for use in homes 


andbook on the nature 
of contagious diseases, how to help prevent 
their occurrence and how to deal with them 
when they do occur. The author discusses 
the general subject of germs, infection, im- 


with children. It is a 


PREVIEW 


munity and quarantine; and then, in detail, 
the characteristics of all the important 
diseases. Dr. Bauer is Director of the Bureau 
of Health and Public Instruction of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 


HENNEY, KEITH. Principles of radio. 
2d ed 491ip $3.50 Wiley (Ready) 
621.384 Radio communication 


An ideal approach to the subject combining 
both theory and practice, with a minimum of 
mathematics. 


DE LA ROCHE, MAZO. The portrait of 
a dog. 
199p il 75c Blue ribbon bks. (Feb.) 


636.78 Dogs—legends and stories 


Reprint in Blue Ribbon 75's. See note 
‘‘*Reprints.”” See BRD 1930; Bkl D. 1930. 


PRESCOTT, ALLEN. Aunt 
household hints. 
$1 Blue ribbon bks. (Feb. 15) 


640 Home economics 


Not a reprint. A serious attempt to make 
available a book of general household informa- 
tion outside of cooking. This book results from 
over 5000 requests for a permanent and acces- 
sible compilation of the information that Allen 
Prescott has given in his radio program over 
WEAF for the past year under the name of 
“The Wifesaver.’’ The book is divided into sec- 


under 


Harriet’s 


tions as follows: Your House—subdivided into the 
various rooms; Your Person; Your Health; 
Your Children; etc. There are two indexes, 
one by household uses and the other by the 


material used. 


MCCALL, CHESTER H. Tested collec- 
tion letters, methods and procedures. 
350p $5 Falcon press (Feb. 15) 


658.88 Collecting of accounts 

Letters and complete collection follow-up 
series that have been used successfully in 
actual practice by well known companies of 


various kinds and sizes in all parts of the 


country. 


700 Fine Arts 


Architecture, Painting, Engraving, 
Music, Drama, Fte. 


LA FOLLETTE, SUZANNE. Art in 
America. 
361p $2 Norton (Feb.) 
709.73 Art—United States—History. 
American 
Reprint in 
note under 
section STC; 


Art, 


White Oak library edition. See 
‘“‘Reprints.”” See HSC; Fine arts 
Bkl 1929-30; BRD 1929, 1930. 


MUMFORD, LEWIS. Sticks and stones; 
a study of American architecture and 


civilization. 
247p $2 Norton (Feb.) 


720.973 Architecture—United States 
Reprint in White Oak library edition. See 
note under ‘“‘Reprints.”’ See Fine arts section 


STC; Bkl 1924-25; BRD 1924. 

PATMORE, DEREK. Modern furnishing 
and decoration. 
$2.50 Studio publications (March) 
747 House decoration 


A sequel to the eminently successful 
schemes for the modern home. 
tions in color and 
text. 


Color 
Many illustra- 
monochrome, and a helpful 
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DE LASZLO, P. A. Painting a portrait. 
$4.50 Studio publications (Feb.) 


757 Portrait painting 
6th volume in the “How to do it’ series. 
One of the most successful portrait painters 
alive tells how to paint a portrait. 32 photo- 
graphs of method, 4 color plates and many 
other illustrations. 


MARKS, EDWARD B. They all sang; 
from Tony Pastor to Rudy Vallee, as 
told to Abbott J. Liebling. 


328p 64p il $3.50 Viking press (Feb. 7) 


780.973 Music, Popular. Music—United 
States. Jazz music 
A history of popular music in America for 
the past fifty years, told in the lively memoirs 
of a music publisher who knew them all—the 
songs, their makers and singers, and places 
where they were sung, the changing styles in 
popular music, minstrels, burlesque, vaudeville, 
musical comedy, the dance craze, movies and 
radio. It contains material never before avail- 
able, lists of two thousand popular songs with 
dates and names of composers and singers, lists 
of minstrel troupes, lists of popular resorts and 
entertainment places, and a complete index. 
Illustrated with over 200 photographs of musical 
subjects, playbills, sheet music covers, song 
books, words and music of many songs, and 
choruses of forty old-time favorites. 


RYAN, WILLIAM FRANCIS. Scientific 

checkers made easy. 

220p il $1 Winston (Feb. 1) 

794.2 Checkers 
_A simplified guide for the beginner. Instruc- 
tion in the various phases of the game is given 
in clear and orderly sequence which will defi- 
nitely help the novice. to acquire skill. It con- 
tains over 150 new lines of play on various 
openings. Written by a champion who has 
played more and won more professional matches 
than any other living player. 


CURETON, THOMAS KIRK. How to 
teach swimming and diving. 
3v v 1 260p 100 il $3 Association press 
(Feb. 1) 


797.2 Diving. Swimming 


This is one of the most comprehensive works 
on the subject. Applies the principles of psy- 
chology, sociology, physics and mechanics, 
physiology, hygiene and sanitation, and the 
principles of the scientific method in general to 
the problems of the swimming instructor, stu- 
dent and performer. Every important method 
of teaching beginners is surveyed. Contains a 
complete collection of water stunts and games. 
Detailed lesson plans and instructions for teach- 
ing, also review quizzes, projects and complete 
bibliography of over 600 references. 


800 Literature 


Composition, Writing, Speaking, 
Prose, Poetry, Etc. 


MUMFORD, LEWIS. The golden day; a 
study in American literature and culture. 
283p $2 Norton (Feb.) 


810.9 United States—Intellectual life. Amer- 
ican literature 
Reprint in White Oak library edition. See 
note under ‘‘Reprints.’’ See History and travel 
section STC; Bkl 1926-27; BRD 1926. 


ABINGDON, ALEXANDER, pseud. The 
boners omnibus. 
about 200p 75c Blue ribbon bks. (Feb.) 
817 
Reprint in Blue Ribbon 75's. See note under 


‘“‘Reprints.’’ Contents taken from first three 
‘‘Boner’’ books. See BRD 1931. 


SHAW, BERNARD. Too true to be good; 
Village wooing, and On the rocks. 
cloth ed 12mo $2.50 Dodd, Mead (Feb. 
14) 

822 
A new volume of plays of special interest. In 
addition to last year’s Theatre Guild success, 

“Too True to be Good,” and the much discussed 

“On the Rocks,’’ which has just been received 

with tremendous enthusiasm at the Winter 

Garden theatre in London, the volume will 

contain an unacted playlet entitled ‘Village 

Wooing,’’ and two prefaces. One of these was 

elicited from the author in a recent contro- 

versy with Mr. Chesterton, for whose benefit it 
took the form of a startling parallel between 
the new Russian constitution and that of the 

Catholic church. The second preface deals 

with the right to exterminate incompatibles 

and undesirables claimed and practiced by the 
new post war governments. 


900 History 
History, Geography, Travel 


KNAPP-FISHER, HUBERT CLINTON. 
The modern world; a pageant of today. 
447p il 14 maps $2.50 Dutton (Ready) 
901 Civilization 
The book presents.a parade of the whole of 

mankind at work and at play; it reviews the 

relation of economics and politics in so simple 

a style that they are easily understandable. 

It is a continuous story of which the reader 

himself is at once the hero and slave. The 

author is free from national or personal preju 
dice. He presents a picture, in good proportion 
and fairly complete, of the world as it works 
today. This is a book to be read by adults 
for its wealth of modern information as well 
as for the real charm of the author's pros¢« 

It is by the author of An outline history for 

boys and girls. See Bkl N. 1932 p78. 


SMITH, PRESERVED. A history of 
modern culture; vz: The enlightenment 
—1687-1776. 
703p $5 Holt (Feb. 21) 

901 Civilization—History 

A synthetic view of the culture of Europe 
and the American colonies during the eigh- 
teenth century. Treats the progress of science, 
the spread of education, and the triumph of 
rationalism in philosophy and in literature in 
considerable detail. The significant leaders of 
the period are discussed at length. 


HITLER, ADOLF, and others. The new 
Germany—a symposium by Adolf Hitler, 
Franz Von Papen, Konstantin Vom 
Neurath, Joseph Paul Goebbels, Hans 
Luther and other leaders. 
cloth 12mo probable price $2.50 Mac- 
millan (Feb.) 

914.3 Germany—Politics and government 
Germany—Social conditions 
Chancellor Adolf Hitler and his associates 
explain in this book just what the New Ger- 
many stands for and what course it will pursue 

It is an absorbingly interesting guide book to 

the New Germany. The contributors are out- 

standing figures in the Nationalist movement, 
and the subject matter covers the whole range 

. and individual activity in Germany 

today. 
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ADAMIC, LOUIS. The native’s return. 

384p 42 il $2.75 Harper 

914.97 Yugoslavia—Social life and customs 

This book, the February choice of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, is the story of Louis 
Adamic’s return to his homeland in Yugoslavia 
after nineteen years spent in America. The 
daily life of the people—marriage, birth, death, 
gaieties and sorrows—is described with color, 
humor and charm. 


RAMSEY, LEONIDAS W. Time out for 
adventure—let’s go to Mexico; il. by J. 
Anthony Kelly. 
$2.75 il Doubleday (Feb. 14) 

917.2 Mexico—Description and travel 

This is an account of a leisurely trip thru 
old Mexico by the author and his companion 
who illustrated the book. It resulted from their 
enthusiasm for that country and is made re- 
freshing and interesting by the author’s abil- 
ity to observe with the eyes of a landscape 
architect and to describe his observations as 
an experienced writer. (See Who's who in 

America 1932-33; Fine arts section STC Sup., 

p 74 Readers’ guide, etc.) 


COUCH, W. T. ed. Culture in the south. 
about 720p $4 Univ. of North Carolina 
press (Feb. 1) 


917.5 South—Economic conditions. 
Social conditions 
The southern heritage, land and people, agri- 
culture, industry, business, politics, journalism, 
magazines, customs and traditions, fine arts, 
handicrafts, letters, education, religion, farmers, 
industrial workers, miners, mountaineers, poor 
whites, middle class and Bourbons, Negroes, 
white folk songs and games, Negro folk songs, 
social legislation, cities, diet, health, labor 
disputes and unionization, mob violence, and 
the peculiar qualities of southern humor—all 
of the more important aspects of present-day 
life in the south are described in thirty-one 
chapters by a carefully selected group of 
authors. 


LINDSAY, MARTIN. The epic of Captain 
Scott. (Great occasions ser.) See Wilson 
Bulletin S. 1933 


South— 


178p 11 il and maps $1.50 Putnam 
(Ready) 
919.9 Seott, Robert Falcon. Antarctic 
regions 


A dramatic description of Captain Scott’s 
march to the South Pole and the tragedy of 
the return journey, when the whole party 
perished of. starvation and exhaustion within 
eleven miles of safety—in spite of the self- 
sacrifice of Captain Oates who walked out to 
his death in. an Antarctic blizzard in order 
not to delay the others. 


SHANKLE, GEORGE E. State names, 
flags, seals, songs, birds, flowers and 
other symbols. 
about 500p 48 il in full color; 48 il in 
black and white $2.80 postpaid Wilson 
(Feb. 1) 

929 


The information is authentic, checked by 
state officials and supported by references to 
authoritative texts. The book is well arranged 
for easy reference. 


MACDONELL, ARCHIBALD GORDON. 
Napoleon and his marshals. 
cloth 8vo probable price $3 Macmillan 
(Feb.) 


940.27 Napoléon I, emperor of the French. 
Europe—History—1789-1815 

This story of the Napoleonic wars is told 

primarily in terms of personalities and the work 


of Napoleon’s marshals. The author intro- 
duces the marshals at the points at which they 
become important in the story, sketches briefly 
their previous careers and keeps them to the 
front as the aides thru whom Napoleon's plans 
were carried out or opposition to his policies 
developed. The narrative is lightened with 
personal and social incidents, with touches of 
humor and caustic criticism. It may be fairly 
described as a piece of popular but sound 
historical writing, a book of human as well as 
of general interest. By the author of England, 
their England. See BRD Ag. 1933 p250. 


BENSON, EDWARD FREDERIC. The 
outbreak of war, 1914. (Great occasions 
ser.) See Wilson Bulletin S. 1933 po 
168p 8 il $1.50 Putnam (Ready) 

940.31 Buropean war, 1914-1918—Causes 


This book gives an informal but graphic 
description of the tragic train of events which 
ultimately caused nearly every nation to take 
up arms. For biography of E. F. Benson and 
bibliography see Living authors. 


STOWE, LELAND. Nazi Germany means 
war. 


(Whittlesey House publication) 
$1.50 McGraw (Feb. 25) 


180p 


943.085 Germany—Politics and government. 
Militarism 
This book presents a picture of a war 


machine in the making, of a million uniformed 
men drilling, of children taught to throw 
hand-grenades, of a widespread resurgence , of 
the military spirit. Based upon personal in- 
vestigation, its findings soberly presented, the 
book is none the less a document of importance. 
The author has represented the New York 
Herald Tribune in Europe for the past eight 
years. In 1930 he won the Pulitzer prize for 
the best reporting of the year. 


MADELIN, LOUIS. The consulate and 
the empire, 1789-1809. (National history 
of France ser.) 
500p $5 Putnam (Ready) 

944.04 France—History—Consulate and em- 
pire, 1799-1815 

The color and drama of the Napoleonic epic 

are portrayed in this, the latest addition to 


the distinguished series, the National history 
of France. The author has written another 
volume in the same _ series—The French 


revolution, which won the Grand Prix Gobert. 
See BRD 1916 p365; Bkl Ja. 1917. 


SEEGER, ELIZABETH. Pageant of 
Chinese history; il. by Bernard C. 
Watkins. 
377p $3 Longmans (March) 

951 China—History. China—Social life and 
customs 
Chinese history, customs and inventions from 

3000 B.C. to the present, including family life, 

humor and philosophy, as well as the long 

pageant of empires, civil wars and conquest. 

An introductory volume. 


LATOURETTE, KENNETH.: The Chi- 

nese; their history and culture. 

2v cloth 8vo probable price $7.50 Mac- 

millan (Ready) 

951 China—History 

Many books and special studies have been 
published dealing with particular aspects of 
Chinese life; here in one comprehensive book 
is a full account and interpretation of their 
history and civilization, summarizing all our 
knowledge concerning them, both old and new, 
and portraying the various features of Chinese 
life in their relative importance as molders of 
the nation. 
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The author is Professor of Missions and 
Oriental History at Yale, advisory editor of the 
International Review of Missions, and author 
of The development of Japan. 


GRENFELL, SIR WILFRED THOMA- 
SON. The romance of Labrador. 
$3.50 Macmillan (Feb.) 

971.9 Labrador ; 

The author has written the history of Lab- 
rador as if he were describing a vast and 
colorful pageant. In addition to his accurate 
historical record of people and events, there are 
chapters upon the living rocks, plants, animals, 
birds and fish, which serve as a background 
for the author’s estimate of the present im- 
portance and future potentialities of this land. 
The book is written with the same ease and 
charm which have made Dr. Grenfell’s earlier 
books popular. 


Biography 


BENSON, EDWARD FREDERIC. 
we were; a Victorian peepshow. 
306p il $1 Blue ribbon bks. (Feb.) 


As 


B or 92 Authors—Correspondence, reminis- 
cences, etc. 
_ Reprint. See BRD 1930; Bkl Ja. 1931; STC 
Sup. 1933. 


BURR, ANNA ROBESON, ed. Alice 
James: Her brothers—her journal; ed. 
with an introduction, sketching in the 
family background. 
about 260p 8vo il $2.50 Duffield (March 
15) 

B or 92 James, Alice 


One of the most fascinating autobiographical 
finds in recent years. Alice James never wrote 
for publication, yet her brother, Henry James, 
considered her the most brilliant member of 
that brilliant family. This account of her 
years in London has been in the possession of 
a member of the family and provides a running 
comment on people and events of that period 


LANDAU, ROM. Ignace 

musician and statesman. 

il $3 Crowell (March 1) 

B or 92 Paderewski, Ignace Jan 

Except for the author’s personal interpreta- 
tion of Paderewski’s character and of various 
happenings in his life, every definite fact 
derives either from documentary evidence or 
from personal accounts of direct witnesses. 
The majority of the facts have never been 
published before. 


LUDWIG, EMIL. Goethe; the history of 
a man, 1749-1832; tr. from the German 
by Ethel Colburn Mayne. 
647p il $1 Blue ribbon bks. (Feb.) 

B or 92 Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von 
Reprint. See BRD 1928; Bkl N. 1928. 


NERNEY, MARY CHILDS. Thomas A. 
Edison: a modern Olympian. 
352p 8vo il $3 Smith & Haas (March 
19) 
B or 92 Edison, Thomas Alva 


This is the first life of the inventor to reveal 
him as a human being while giving full recog- 
nition to his genius. It has a fresh point of 
view based upon direct impressions and new 
material. For two years the author sorted old 
manuscripts and papers of the inventor at the 
laboratory in Orange. Tho scholarly and 
authoritative, there is a pleasing lack of hack- 
neyed anecdote and statistics. 


Paderewski; 


PREVIEW 


REID, EDITH GITTINGS. Woodrow 
Wilson: the caricature, the myth and 
the man. 

il $3 Oxford (March) 
B or 92 Wilson, Woodrow 
From an intimate knowledge of Woodrow 

Wilson, the author shows how he has been 

persistently caricatured by other writers and 

that in consequence there has sprung up a 

mythical person completely unlike the real 

Wilson. It is this intimate portrait from one 

who was so close to him that makes the book 

of real importance and of outstanding interest. 

This book is by the author of The great 

physician (Sir William Osler). See BRD 1932. 


WELLER, EARLE VONARD. The auto- 
biography of John Keats; comp. from 
his letters and essays. 
407p $5 il Stanford univ. press (Ready) 
B or 92 Keats, John 


Here is Keats’ life story in his own words 
a new method in biography that results in a 
vivid portrayal of the man and his times. 


There is humor and pathos, philosophy and 
nonsense, inspiration and common sense, in 
this appealing record of one of the world's 


great literary figures. No liberties have been 
taken with the original material to change in 
the slightest degree the thought of the writer 


Fiction 
CARROLL, LEWIS, pseud. of Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson. Lewis Carroll omni- 
bus; il. by John Tenniel with introd. by 
Alexander Woollcott. 
351p 75c Blue ribbon bks. (Feb.) 
Reprint in Blue Ribbon 75’s. See note unde: 


‘*Reprints."’ Contains Alice in Wonderland, 
Through the looking glass, Hunting of the 
snark. See CC; HSC. 

CHAMBERS, ROBERT WILLIAM. 


Secret service operator 13. 
412p $2.50 Appleton-Century (March 2) 


A novel of the Civil war period displaying 
Mr. Chambers’ splendid historical knowledge 
and telling the adventurous story of a woman 
Union spy who participated in many of the 
chief events of the war. ‘The workings of the 
espionage systems are absorbingly revealed 
For biography of Robert W. Chambers and 
bibliography see Authors today and yesterday. 


GORE, MARY CAVENDISH. Mad hat- 
ter’s village. 
305p $2 King (Feb. 12) 


A sharp, witty study of life 
poseurs on the California seashore, 
comparable to South wind. 


on my KENNETH. It’s later than you 
think. 
$2.50 Ballou (Feb. 28) 


The story of youthful love renewed in middle 
life between a musician and a politician is 
handled with dignity and restraint in a sequel! 
to The longest night. The author is literary 
editor of the Chicago Journal of Commerce 


KUHNELT-LEDDIHN, ERIK M. R. 
VON. Gates of hell; tr. by I. J. Collins. 
$2.50 Sheed & Ward (March 7) 


The scene of the novel is laid mainly in 
Moscow, Leningrad and prison camps in Bu- 
rope, all of which the author knows from his 
experiences there. The author is a young 
Hungarian who has been a journalist in Eng- 
land and Hungary, and is now a professor in 
Budapest. UHis first novel was published in 
Vienna in 1931 under a pseudonym. 


in a colony of 
somewhat 
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THE BOOK PREVIEW 


LAMBERT, ALICE ELINOR. Women 
are like that. 
$2 Vanguard 


The theme of the book is that women always 
sacrifice themselves for men—that ‘‘No matter 
where a man finds himself, and he can get 
into some queer tight places, you'll find some 
woman working harder than he does and with 
less appreciation, dragging him off the rocks 
and taking care of him in spite of himself, and 
healing his hurts. He doesn’t want her to. 
He'll squirm and protest and make it hard for 
her, but she'll ignore all that and just go on, 
spending herself on him, as is her nature.’’ 
By the author of Hospital Nocturne, etc. 


LANCASTER, G. B. pseud. of Edith J. 
Lyttleton. The world is yours. 
328p $2.50 Appleton-Century (Feb. 16) 


The new novel by the author of Pageant 
(BRD Ag. '33 p221) tells the story of a great 
love, laid among the snows and forests of the 
Yukon. As in the earlier novel a whole pioneer 
world was portrayed, so now the raw, bustling 
existence of the dwindling boom towns of the 
‘twenties is clearly pictured. 


LORING, EMILIE. We ride the gale! 
$2 Penn (Feb. 16) 


When Michael, the head of the Farr family, 
is told that his brother Guy who is in South 
America has left a motherless son behind him 
he insists that the child’s aunt, Sonia Carson, 
must bring the delicate boy to live at Kings- 
court, the Farr estate. Michael falls in love 
with Sonia. Resenting his brother’s desertion 
of her sister she detests any man whose name 
is Farr. Their stormy romance and amusing 
adventure unroll amid the splendors of luxur- 
ious old Kingscourt. 


RENARD, FRANCES. Ridgeways. 
463p $2.50 Stokes (Feb. 21) 


A well chronicled historical novel of Ken- 
tucky in which Ridgeways, the home Joel 
Hardison built before the 1850's, typified the 


manner of life he hoped would continue there. 
The life he had invisioned was upset and was 
resumed only after four generations had inter- 
vened. The character of Ellen who sensed the 
meaning of Ridgeways is remarkably conceived 
and delineated. 
See Bkl Ja. 1934, p.150. 
SAYERS, DOROTHY LEIGH, ed. The 
world’s great crime stories (formerly 
entitled The second omnibus of crime, 


1932) 
855 $1 Blue ribbon bks. (Feb.) 
Reprint. See BRD 1932; Bkl March 1932. 


Children’s Books 


ALDIS, DOROTHY. Hop, skip and jump; 
il. by Margaret Freeman. 
$2 Minton (Feb. 23) 
811 
new book of poems for and about little 
children. By the author of Here, there and 
everywhere (See BRD 1928) and Everything 
and anything (See CC). 


A 


KEY TO AB 
STC Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries 
BRD Book Review Digest 
Bkl Booklist 
Order books described here thru 
books. 


STONE, AMY WENTWORTH. P-Penny 
and his little red cart; with 6 il. in color 
and many in black and white by Hilde- 
gard Woodward. 


162p $2 Lothrop (Feb. 1) 


P-Penny, short for Peleg Penniman, does a 
flourishing business with his little express 
cart. He earns almost enough money for his 


mother’s birthday gift and makes many pleas- 
ant things happen. A Junior Literary Guild 
selection. For children from 7 to 10. 


Reprints 


For detailed descriptions see 


Classified List 
BLUE RIBBON 75's 


A new series of non-fiction reprints at T5c 
of books formerly $1.50 and up. Bound in cloth, 
full size, printed from the plates of the original 


edition. 

Abingdon, Alexander, pseud. The boners 
omnibus. 817 

Carroll, Lewis, pseud. Lewis Carroll omni- 
bus. Fic. 

De La Roche, Mazo. The portrait of a dog. 
636.78 

Sanger, Margaret Higgins. Happiness in 
marriage. 173.1 

Young, Vashni. A fortune to share. 174 

WHITE OAK LIBRARY Norton 


A series of reprints at reduced prices (each 
$2) of important books of literary and cultural 
interest published in America in recent years. 
The format of ‘White Oak Library’’ books 
reflects the quality of contents and they are 
especially well suited for library use. The 
following titles are described under their re- 
spective classifications in this issue: 


Martin, Everett Dean. The meaning of a 
liberal education. 370 
LaFollette, Suzanne. Art in America. 709.73 
Mumford, Lewis. Sticks and stones. 720.973 
Mumford, Lewis. The golden day. 810.9 
OTHER REPRINTS 
Benson, Edward Frederic. As we were; a 
Ye pmatsac peepshow. Biog. Blue Ribbon 
bks. 
Ludwig, Emil. Goethe, the history of a man 
1749-1832. Biog. Blue Ribbon bks. 
Sayers, Dorothy Leigh, ed. The world’s 
great crime stories (formerly entitled The 
second omnibus of crime, 1932) Fic. Blue 
Ribbon bks. 
BREVIATIONS 


HSC Standard Catalog for High 


School Libraries 


cc Children’s Catalog 


the dealer from whom you usually buy 
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The Publishers’ Post 








The librarians of the country will enjoy 
the distinction of being featured on one of 
the outstanding radio programs, when Rem- 
ington Rand in its “March of Time” broad- 
cast on Friday evening, February 16, will 
devote their commercial announcement to 
telling something of the service which libra- 
rians have rendered in the advancement of 
American education and culture. 

The “March of Time,” as all radio fans 
know, is a program which dramatizes current 
news events, reproducing memorable happen- 
ings each week. It is a unique type of radio 
program in that the editors of Time Magazine 
select the news events, write them and re- 
enact them entirely without censorship or 
interference by Remington Rand. Remington 
Rand merely adds its so-called “commercial 
announcements” at the beginning and end of 
each program. 

The program will be on a coast-to-coast 
network of 37 stations so almost every libra- 
rian will be able to hear it. See announce- 
ment page 364. 


The American Social Hygiene Association, 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York, announces 
that a limited number of copies of the follow- 
ing books are available to libraries, without 
cost, except for postage. These are valuable 
reference works which should be in every 
collection of social hygiene books. 


Galloway, T. W. Sex and social health. 36op. 
$2.50 

Worthington, G. E. and Topping, Ruty. 
Specialized courts dealing with sex de- 
linquency. 46o0p. $3 

Owings, Chloe. Women police. 357p. $2.50 


Miss Doris Patee, formerly in charge of 
Children’s Book Promotion of the National 
Association of Book Publishers has succeeded 
Miss Louise Seaman in charge of the Chil- 
dren’s Book Department of the Macmillan 
Company. Miss Seaman found it necessary 
to resign in order to hasten complete re- 
covery from a serious accident which she 
suffered last year. 


Miss Lucile Gulliver, well known thruout 
the library world by reason of her former 
position as editor of children’s books for 
Little, Brown & Company, has been appointed 
editor-in-chief of Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company of Boston. This appointment fol- 
lows the election of Mr. Trentwell Mason 





White, formerly of D. C. Heath & Company, 
as President of Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
and the retirement to private life of Mr. War- 
ren F. Gregory, for more than thirty years 
head of the firm. A new and vigorous pub- 
lishing policy has been announced by Mr 
White and Miss Gulliver which will include 
a larger number of adult fiction and non- 
fiction titles. 


Canadian readers of the Bulletin will be 
interested to know that Charles. Scribner’s 
Sons and H. C. Kinsey & Company, whos« 
books have been published in Canada by the 
Copp Clark Company have made a new ar 
rangement by which both of these companies 
will carry on their Canadian business from 
New York. Mr. E. S. Fowkes, formerly with 
the Copp Clark Company will act as special 
representative of both companies in the prov- 
inces of Ontario and Quebec and later M1 
Fowkes expects to add one or two other lines 
for special representation. Heretofore, Ame1 
ican publishers have either had their own 
Canadian branch or have acted thru Canadian 
publishers. This is the first time that pub 
lishers have attempted the experiment of! 
carrying their books in New York and, at 
the same time, having a resident representa- 
tive covering the two larger provinces. 


Debate, described as an impartial magazine 
presenting all views, began publication with 
February 1934 issue. Sample copies may be 
obtained by writing Debate, 122 East 42d 
Street, New York City. 


Tiny Tower is the name of a new magazin 


published exclusively for small children. In 
addition to stories it has many ideas for 
things to do—games, puzzles, cutouts etc 


Sample copies obtainable from Tower Maga- 
zines, Inc. 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chi 
cago. 


The great demand for Civics as [t Should 
Be Taught, the pamphlet mentioned in this 
column last month as available gratis from 
the National Self-Government Committee 
League, 80 Broadway, New York City, has 
made a reprinting necessary. The new edition 
carries the sub-heading “Truth About Poli 
tics.” Of the pamphlet Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
Commissioner of Education of the State of 
New York, writes “I wish to extend my con- 
gratulations to you on this very worthwhile 
contribution to the field of civics instruction.” 


C. R. B. 











THE YOUNG LIBRARIAN 


A Forum of Independent Opinion 
Edited by Arthur Berthold 








Librarians and the C.W.A.* 


Now that the tumult and the shout- 

ing over some of our C.W.A. 
projects dies away, leaving our build- 
ings draped with scaffolding and our 
desks with strange faces and unac- 
customed hands, it is time for us to 
face the situation clear-eyed; to realize 
that the standards of librarianship may 
be receiving a blow from which they 
will take years to recover. 

This is no indictment of the federal 
administration as such; it is a criticism, 
destructive if you will, of the way the 
general theories of the federal govern 
ment are being applied by local admin- 
istrators, particularly the head librarians 
who are now employers. 

Situations vary in the different com- 
munities where government funds are 
being used, of course. But in every one 
of these communities there is an inherent 
danger that every librarian in position 
of authority should recognize. 

Many of the people being given work, 
even those allotted the “privilege” of 
slipping books and stamping date slips 
are not librarians. How is this going to 
affect the status of hundreds of trained 
members of our profession still out of 
employment? Will it not mean that local 
vacancies on a library staff will be filled 
as they occur from the ranks of these 
temporary C.W.A. employes who are 
on the spot, rather than from the em- 
ployment agency of the A.L.A. or an 
accredited library school? Will not the 
library itself suffer as acutely as the 
unemployed librarians? As for the 
present, the morale of a regular staff 
is considerably lowered by the whole- 
sale addition of people who, without 
the training, education, or experience, 


get as much and sometimes more than 
the regular librarian; people who have 
the casual attitude toward their work 
that temporary employes are bound to 
have; and who must be given tasks to 
keep them busy at the expense of those 
accustomed to do them. 

These local employes may need work 
and jearn to do it well. Twenty years 
ago they might have been just the ones 
from which the librarian would have 
drawn his recruits. But that is not the 
point. We have been trying to raise our 
standards in those twenty years, to get 
ourselves recognized in the same class 
professionally as teachers. We had not 
yet won that recognition by any means, 
for many librarians were still willing to 
economize on the quality of their staff 
so that they might have more money 
to buy books. They hadn’t learned that 
the people who work with the books are 
more important than the volumes them- 
selves ; and that one ingenuous librarian 
can do more with the Britannica and the 
Almanac than an apathetic attendant 
with a whole reference collection. 

I hope I am not so academic as to feel 
that college and library school degrees 
alone make a librarian; or that some of 
our most valuable members haven't 
lacked both. But I do say that, other 
things being equal, the librarian with 
the background of education behind him 
is bound to be the greater asset to his 
profession. And in these days, when 
college degrees are almost too plentiful 
to mean what they once did, it seems 
shortsighted to bring into the fringes of 
our profession people who lack adequate 
background, and who probably had no 


* The author, a staff member of a Mid-Western library, has requested that the article should be 


published anonymously.—A. B. 
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intention of working in a library until 
the unexpected arrival of the C.W.A. 

In some places, I don’t doubt, there 
are unemployed librarians, desirable in 
every sense of the word, who have come 
back into their own thru this govern- 
ment aid. In other cities the C.W.A. 
workers are clerical, rigidly differen- 
tiated from the professional members 
of the staff. But what of the drifting 
average—the library which grasps in- 
discriminately at the chance for more 
hours and more hands; the librarian who 
prefers 15 second-best people to 6 valu- 
able ones? The general attitude is one 
of getting every penny possible from 
the federal government regardless of 
how much value there is in the projects 
being advanced. It is a matter of mass, 
rather than selective employment, and 
is bound to leave many square pegs in 
round holes. 

The librarians would seek to justify 
themselves by saying that the C.W.A. 
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is temporary. In three months or so the 
money and the workers will be gone. 
Perhaps. Perhaps not. But the influence 
of these unprofessional people will not 
be so lightly eradicated. Some of them 
will stay on, as a vacancy in the regular 
staff occurs; others will be on the list 
for reemployment in the future. And 
so we will have on our hands a number 
of “half-baked” people who call them- 
selves librarians, people who hardly 
know what it’s all about. We will be 
back where we were twenty years ago.— 
And that with an oversupply of profes- 
sional librarians at our very door! 

The red tape of the C.W.A., its re 
quirements of residence and lack of em 
ployment of other members of the same 
family, does not make the librarian’s 
task an easy one. Some compromise in 
an emergency is inevitable. But com- 
plete surrender never! It is not yet too 
late to fight to maintain our place in the 
sun. And fight we must. 


Old Problems and Young Men in English 
Librarianship 
By James H. Wellard * 


RESH from England, and more espe- 

cially as far as this journal is con- 
cerned, fresh from the English library 
world, the present writer may contribute 
something to the American viewpoint 
and stimulate thought and discussion by 
indicating some of the main trends in 
the progress of English libraries and the 
status of English librarians. 

First, there is very definitely the old 
and a new school. The old school con- 
sists of veterans distinguished for—or, 
to be more specific, characterized by 
their professional competence rather 
than their academic qualifications. Many 
of them entered the library as adoles- 
cents, coming straight from the ele- 
mentary school to the bookstacks, among 
which they passed an obscure and airless 
existence chiefly spent in dusting books 
—a process of holding two books on 
level with the face and banging them 
together. A fortuitous combination of 


zeal and opportunism carried many of 
them to the top, so that there are now 
chief librarians worth £1000 a year 
who began their career by cleaning 
the library windows and stoking the 
coke fire in the basement. Nor are some 
of the most eminent of such librarians 
ashamed of their record, as they have 
no need to be, justifying their posi 
tion by an _ unquestionable efficiency 
in the administrative and routine duties. 
Again, they do not necessarily lack the 
intellectual distinction and culture usu- 
ally associated with academic circles, 
even if a few of them have occasional 
difficulties with h’s and collective nouns ; 
but their excessive concern with service 
problems—largely due to considerations 
of pounds, shillings, and pence—has 
somewhat limited their outlook and 
range of interest. This was inevitable 
under the circumstances, inasmuch as 
they found in the administration and 


* Student at the Graduate Library School, University of Chicago. 
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development of their library a. problem 
which exhausted the greater part of their 
mental energy. 

On the other hand, many of the re- 
cruits of the younger school are coming 
in from the older universities, armed 
with an honors degree and an academic 
training, and, after nine months’ atten- 
dance at the School of Librarianship, 
University of London, the professional 
degree which the practising librarian 
took several years to obtain, if he ever 
obtained it at all. And so the elderly, 
experienced, and practical-minded F.L.A 
finds himself in uncomfortable juxta- 
position to the youthful Oxford gradu- 
ate, and a certain amount of tension is 
bound to result. In extreme cases the 
self-made librarian scoffs at the latter’s 
lack of experience, for which, he argues, 
a First in Classics is a very poor substi- 
tute; and the resentment, it is note- 
worthy, is generally the older men’s. 
Indeed, there have been instances in 
which non-degree librarians have refused 
to consider the applications of graduates 
for even a clerical post in their libraries, 
and it is not difficult to understand this 
attitude, bigoted as it may seem. A 
youthful assistant with far higher aca- 
demic and professional qualifications 
than his chief’s can detract considerably 
from the latter’s prestige and _ self- 
satisfaction. 

The problem tends to perpetuate it- 
self in the unofficial and unvoiced rivalry 
between the Library Association and the 
School of Librarianship, which is, none- 
theless, patronized by the Association. 
But as the latter naturally tends to be- 
come the stronghold of practising libra- 
rians to whom it issues the Fellowship 
under a system of sectional examina- 
tions, while the School is the centre of 
the university graduates wishing to enter 
librarianship, there is considerable com- 
petition and even some jealousy between 
the two. Occasionally this dissension 
flares up, as it did at the Library Asso- 
ciation Conference held at Harrogate 
last year. Here, for instance is an attack 
made on graduates by one, Mr. S. A. 
Firth, the speaker at the sectional meet- 
ing of the Association of Assistant Li- 
brarians. He is reported as saying :* 


1 Library Association Record. October 1933. p 


Unless steps were taken immediately to 
protect those who have entered librarianship 
as adolescents, the time must come when all 
the higher posts in librarianship would be 
reserved for graduates. No reasonable person 
objected to graduates as such, but it should 
be realized that while an academic degree 
was no qualification at all for librarianship, 
there was grave danger that being better 
known than our own qualification, it might be 
accepted as in itself better. 


As regards the struggle for the higher 
positions, the student or academic libra- 
rian has at present the weaker odds, for 
the veterans hold the main fortresses of 
the great public libraries, as well as 
many of the special libraries, and the 
graduates have had no practical experi- 
ence when they are turned out of the 
university and the School of Librarian- 
ship at an average age of twenty-two 
years. The usual age at which junior 
assistants are engaged, is sixteen, and 
since it is impossible to get a senior’s 
position in a public library without ex- 
perience, the graduate librarian has to 
look elsewhere. He looks, for instance, 
to the special libraries, the libraries of 
institutions and of business firms; to 
university libraries; and increasingly to 
county libraries. 

In the public libraries, I repeat, ex- 
perience and efficiency are still claimed 
to be the only criteria, altho it is im- 
possible to keep out graduates who have 
those qualifications “plus a little some- 
thing some others haven’t got.” And so 
the quiet process of evolution goes on, 
and one feels it will not be long before 
a degree and the Fellowship of the Li- 
brary Association will be compulsory for 
any post of responsibility; for public 
librarianship is being ‘leavened, as it 
were, by the influx of university men 
and the impact of the academic tradi- 
tion. It will be remarked that I speak 
of the influx of men, for the profession 
in England has not yet wholly suc- 
cumbed to the preponderance of women, 
as it evidently has in America. This, I 
submit, is a good thing for librarianship, 
if it is not to lose both vigor and virility. 
However, since many authorities dis- 
covered during the depression that they 
could get the same work done (whether 
more efficiently or not, one is not pre- 

(Continued on page 371) 
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A monthly department about school libraries, prepared for the WILSON 
BULLETIN under the auspices of the School Libraries Section, American 
Library Association. All school librarians, whether or not they are members of 
the Section, are invited to utilize this department for the discussion of their prob- 
lems, the exposition of their opinions, and the recording of their experiments and 


discoveries. 


Address all communications intended for this department to Miss 


Mary R. Bacon, Librarian, North Central High School, Spokane, Washington. 








WO significant 1933 publications on school 

libraries are reviewed below. Both should 
prove most helpful in any school library col- 
lection of professional literature. 


“The Secondary-School Library” 


One of the monographs of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education deals with 
the secondary school library. This study was 
made by Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, now the li- 
brarian of Stephens College. At the time 
Dr. Johnson made the study, he had had 
neither library training nor school library 
experience, but he had a compelling and last- 
ing interest in the subject. 

Four purposes of the investigation are given 
which are, briefly, these: first, to describe 
activities and devices used in certain out- 
standing school libraries; second, to present 
data regarding the administration, staff and 
facilities of libraries in secondary schools; 
third, to interpret certain problems of the 
secondary school library, after studying the 
use made of outstanding high school libra- 
ries; fourth, to propose problems for further 
investigation. 

The method of investigation used was as 
follows: outstanding libraries in secondary 
schools were identified and their librarians 
questioned about their administration, equip- 
ment, and staff. They were urged particularly 
to mention innovations in service and admin- 
istration. Based on these replies a choice was 
made of forty-four schools in fifteen states 
for visitation. Dr. Johnson spent about one 
day in each school. 

The various findings of the survey will be 
useful to several groups of people. Chapter 
three, Facilities of the library, and chapter 
four, Librarians and pupil assistants, will 
contain little stimulus to an experienced school 
librarian but should be read by every begin- 
ning librarian and high school principal. 

Chapter five discusses two problems of re- 
curring interest to all groups who are inter- 
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ested in school libraries at all, the library’s 
relation to the study-hall, and instruction in 
the use of the library. Conservative school 
librarians will be shocked and displeased to 
learn that the evidence presented by this study 
indicates a considerably greater use of library 
materials in a library which is also a study- 
hall than in one which is only a library. 
Dr. Johnson suggests that this is a question 
for further study. 

The discussion of instruction in the use of 
books and libraries throws out two problems, 
vexing, discussed to weariness, but still un- 
satisfactorily solved. These are: “Shall this 
instruction be given as a separate course ?” 
and “Who shall give it?” A majority of the 
schools reporting offer the instruction as a 
unit in other courses. Arguments for and 
against the usual answers to these questions 
are given, but in the main the entire matter 
is suggested for further study. A surprising 
statement was that the general findings of 
the survey indicated that in spite of the ef- 
forts of librarians, regular instruction in the 
use of the library is given in less than one 
third of the high schools of the nation. 

Even experienced school librarians and 
enlightened administrators can find sugges- 
tions and questions in the chapter on “The 
library and new methods of teaching.” Vari- 
ous suggestions are given for handling compe- 
tently the increased use of library materials 
which any of the laboratory plans of class 
work definitely stimulates. The classroom li- 
brary is the one most frequently reported, 
but there are other suggestive plans. Many 
difficulties are reported in the administration 
of these devices, indicating that much must 
be done to equip the library and the librarian 
for functioning in a truly progressive school. 
This is one of the suggestions for further 
investigation with which Dr. Johnson closes 
his monograph. 

A suggestive chapter for inexperienced li- 
brarians is the one on activities and devices, 
and one wishes that every school administra- 
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tor and teacher could be prevailed on to read 
the chapter on “Teachers and the library.” 
The study quite rightly insists that only when 
teachers realize the resources and possibili- 
ties of the library, can it function abundantly 
One of the recommendations for further 
study is an investigation into the extent that 
teacher-training institutions are acquainting 
their students with the use of library materials 
as an aid to teaching in secondary schools. 

The problems of the small high school are 
considered,—the teacher-librarian with her 
overload of teaching, inadequate equipment 
and materials. Instances are given of the 
ways in which some schools are improving 
these conditions, increasing the size of the 
group served, for example. Perhaps more 
stress might be laid on the county library as 
a help for the problems of the smallest high 
schools. 

Many of the conclusions reached at the 
end of this study will be no surprise to any 
student of the school library. It is well known 
by them that everywhere libraries are under- 
supported and under-staffed. They also know 
that libraries in small high schools suffer 
more than those in larger systems. It is to be 
earnestly hoped that other people, who may 
be in positions of authority, may be convinced 
of these facts, by this careful study. 

ELIZABETH SCRIPTURE 
Supervisor of Libraries, 
Denver Public Schools, 

Denver, Colorado 


“The Significance of the School Library” 


(Leads No. 10) 


A most useful and interesting accumulation 
of material, for school librarians and those 


interested in school libraries, has been 
gathered and issued as the tenth number 


of “Leads: an informal news letter published 
occasionally by the Publicity Committee of 
the American Library Association.” The Pub- 
licity Committee was assisted in this piece of 
work by Mildred Batchelder of the Haven 
Intermediate School Library, Evanston, IIl., 
who was appointed by the Chairman of the 
A.L.A. School Libraries Committee. 

In the introduction the editors say: “It is 
hoped that this issue of “Leads,” compiled 
with the assistance of school librarians and 
educators from many parts of the country, 
will give some idea of the school library’s 
relation to the school and the community, 
and will prove useful to writers and speakers 
on the value of school library service.” There 
is no doubt that this pamphlet will be a great 
help. It is a collection of extracts from edu- 
cational and library literature and contribu- 
tions of actual experiences from school libra- 
rians, just bristling with good talking points 
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and all conveniently gathered under one cover 
in the following eight divisions : 


1. Heart of the School 

Gateways to New Worlds 

Its Value to Teachers 

Its Value to Parents 

Adolescent Reading in 

Crime 

6. The Importance of a Trained Libra- 
rian 

7. Standards 

& As Educators See It 


Relation to 


int wW bd 


Anyone wishing to justify the school library 
to any group of people, be it educators, tax- 
payers or parents, would find plenty of am- 
munition right here. 

In the writer’s opinion there is still another 
use for this material. The contributions from 
school librarians, showing how their libraries 
serve their schools, embody such things as 
devices stimulating reading, ideas for 
300k Week, suggestions for service to class- 
rooms, which may well serve as helps to 
other school librarians. 


for 


“Leads No. 10” may be obtained from 
A.L.A. for fifty cents. 
JOHANNA KLINGHOLz, Librarian 


Connelley Trade School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Private School Librarians Please Note! 


The Private School Libraries Group of the 
School Libraries Section of the A.L.A. met 
for breakfast on October 20 at the Harvey 
Restaurant in Chicago with Miss Mabel 
McCarnes of the Peddie School, Hightstown, 
N.J. as acting chairman. Problems common 
to the private school libraries were discussed. 
It was proposed that the present list of “Li- 
braries in Private Schools” be revised and 
brought up to date and that plans be made 
to have during the next A.L.A. convention 
some program that will be of interest espe- 
cially to the private school librarians. An 
interesting letter from Oscar McPherson was 
read. As guest at the breakfast were Anna 
C. Kennedy, Library Supervisor of New York 
and her assistant, Dorothy Curtis, Mildred 
P. Harrington, Library School, Louisiana 
State University, and Eleanor Witmer, Co- 
lumbia University. The following officers 
were selected: Letitia McQuillan, Kingswood 
School, Bloomsfield Hills, Mich., as chairman 
and Agnes Gautreaux, St. Bernard Academy, 
Nashville, Tenn., as secretary. 

All librarians of private schools are urged 
to send the following information to the 
secretary: name of school, location, number 
of volumes, name of librarian and where 
trained. Such cooperation will facilitate 
greatly the new compilation of the “Libraries 
in Private Schools” list. 

(Continued on last page) 
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The Collected Poems of Yeats 


if is my conviction that the greatest of 

living poets is William Butler Yeats. 
I count him great not only among his 
contemporaries but among the mighty 
dynasty of the English lyric poets; and 
I recommend to every library, no matter 
how small or poor in purse, his Collected 
Poems ($2.50), just published by Mac- 
millan. Despite the honors that have 
been heaped on his grey head—‘speeding 
the parting guest’ is his black comment 
—Yeats is too often praised for virtues 
he has outgrown or transcended. Critics 
still persist in chattering about the “Cel- 
tic magic” which was, it is true, his 
blessed heritage, a fine cloak to wrap 
around his young shoulders, but, being 
so fine, not a garment that he could take 
with him when, in his maturity, he 
crawled on hands and knees into the 
gnomic circle and sought the radiance 
of the intellectual vision. 

The insidious assaults of age, the 
angry knowledge of being a “dying ani- 
mal,” have failed to quench the invin- 
cible energy of his creative imagination. 
Before Masefield he was, and after Eliot; 
and the superiority of “Innisfree” over 
“Sea-Fever” is matched by the superi- 
ority of “Sailing to Byzantium” over 
“Prufrock,” altho the first was written 
some ten years before the close of the 
nineteenth century, and the last some 
thirty years after the beginning of the 
twentieth. 

In gathering his poems for this col- 
lected volume, Yeats has frequently re- 
vised and sometimes practically rewritten 
many of his early pieces. I am surprised 
at the silence of reviewers on this point, 
for certainly it is an open question 
whether such emendations are advisable 
after the work has already passed into 
the minds of the artist’s contemporaries 
and into the tradition of English liter- 
ature. 

The present case is complicated by the 
circumstance that the poet is so radically 
altered—in being as well as in expression 
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—that he is almost in the position of one 
person criticizing and manipulating 
another person’s text. To the trained 
ear his revisions are equivalent, practi- 
cally, to a change in key, so that even 
when the phrase or the line is improved 
in itself, the poem itself may be damaged 
by a disharmony. Let me illustrate by 
quoting the first stanza of “The Man 
Who Dreamed of Faeryland.” Here is 
the original version: 


He stood among a crowd at Drumahair; 
His heart hung all upon a silken dress, 
And he had known at last some tenderness, 
Before earth made of him her sleepy care; 
But when a man poured fish into a pile, 
It seemed they raised their little silver 
heads, 
And sang how day a Druid twilight sheds 
Upon a dim, green, well-beloved isle, 
Where people love beside star-laden seas; 
How Time may never mar their faery 
vows 
Under the woven roofs of quicken boughs 
The singing shook him out of his new 
ease. 


And here is the revised version of the 
Same stanza: 


He stood among a crowd at Drumahair ; 

His heart hung all upon a silken dress, 

And he had known at last some tenderness, 

Before earth took him to her stony care; 

But when a man poured fish into a pile, 

It seemed they raised their little silver 
heads, 

And sang what gold morning or evening 
sheds 

Upon a woven world-forgotten isle 

Where people love beside the ravelled 
seas; 

That Time can never mar a lover’s vows 


Under that woven changeless roof of 
boughs: 

The singing shook him out of his new 
ease. 


My feeling is that the poem has suf 
fered greatly in the process of revision, 
that its color and mood are impaired 
by a vocabulary and imagery foreign to 
the original impulse. It is true that if 
Yeats were writing the poem today he 
would summon up “stony” images in a 
speech “as cold and passionate as the 
dawn,” rather than the sleepy words, 
the dreamy visions, the “Druid twilight” 
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of his early verses—but perhaps it 
would be truer to say that he would not, 
could not, have written the poem at all 
except at the time when he did write it. 
If he should try to rewrite it entirely, 
from beginning to end, the result would 
be a new poem, not a revision, because 
a poem is not an idea, but a form. 
Occasionally, indeed, in his Collected 
Poems, Yeats does give us a new poem 
instead of the old. A case in point is 
“The Lamentation of the Old Pen- 
sioner.” When it was first published, in 
the volume called The Rose (1893) it 
read as follows: 

I had a chair at every hearth, 

When no one turned to see, 

With “Look at that old fellow there, 

And who may he be?” 

And therefore do I wander now, 

And the fret lies on me. 

The road-side trees keep murmuring 

Ah, wherefore murmur ye, 

As in the old days long gone by, 

Green oak and poplar tree? 

The well-known faces are all gone 

And the fret lies on me. 


In the collected edition, the poem has 
been reworked to such an extent that 
it is scarcely recognizable: 

Although I shelter from the rain 
Under a broken tree 

My chair was nearest to the fire 
In every company 

That talked of love or politics 

Ere Time transfigured me. 

Though lads are making pikes again 
For some conspiracy, tie 

And crazy rascals rage their fill 

At human tyranny; 

My contemplations are of Time 
That has transfigured me. 

There’s not a woman turns her face 
Upon a broken tree, 

And yet the beauties that I loved 
Are in my memory; 

I spit into the face of Time 

That has transfigured me. 


The old title has been retained, it is 
true, but actually what we have is 
another creation—which I happen to 
prefer to the original, but which should 
certainly be grouped among the later 
writings and not among the poems of 
The Rose. 

I have not space here to make an 
analysis of Yeats’ revisions and rewrit- 
ings. Most of them I regret, but I am 
consoled by the thought that posterity 
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will not respect the poet’s wishes as to 
the readings of the text. 

Suppose, for example, that tomorrow 
some English antiquary, fussing with an 
old desk, should exhume from a secret 
drawer, in a nest of cobwebs, a modest 
volume that proves to be the precious 
1817 edition of the poems of John Keats 
—and what is more, with Keats’ own 
signature on the flyleaf. And suppose, 
furthermore, that this volume should be 
found to contain some revisions in 
Keats’ hand, obviously intended for 
future editions, if any, of his work. One 
of these corrections, let us imagine, is 
in the eleventh line of the famous sonnet 
“On First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer,” wherein the discovery of the 
Pacific is erroneously attributed to Cor- 
tez. Keats has crossed out “stout Cor- 
tez’”’ and written “Balboa” above, so that 
the line now reads: 


Or like Balboa when with eagle eyes... 


What would be the consequences of 
this wonderful discovery, outside of en- 
riching the antiquary and possibly de- 
stroying him with a heart-attack ? Would 
the lovers of English poetry, now and 
to come, abandon the original reading 
because Keats himself struck it out? 
I think not. When a poem is published, 
it is forfeited to the race. Posterity 
remembers what is most rememberable. 
As long as English speech endures, none 
other than stout Cortez may ever occupy 
that peak in Darien. 

So too with Yeats. Posterity, I be- 
lieve, will carry in its head many of his 
rhymes; but once the memorizing is 
begun, and it is already begun, there is 
no changing the way of remembrance. 
When a path has been cut in the mind 
of the race, to deviate from it is to op- 
pose the whole economy. of nature. 


Karl and the Twentieth Century 


Most “proletarian novels” have proved 
bad reading as well as bad art, because 
of their failure to establish an inevitable 
relation between the one and the many, 
the individual protagonist appearing to 
be an hysterical puppet in pain, and 
society a disorderly multitude of hyster- 
ical puppets in pain—except for a few 
luxurious Capitalists who crack their 

(Continued on last page) 
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NOTES 


Editor: Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 





43,000,000 Americans Without Local Public 
Library Service 


A SURVEY of people who are with- 

out local public library service was 
sponsored by the League of Library 
Commissions at the New Orleans Con- 
ference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation to supplement similar statistics 
collected by the A.L.A. Library Exten- 
sion Board in 1926 and published in 
Library Extension; A Study of Public 
Library Conditions and Needs. 

The actual compilation was made in 
the office of the A.L.A. Public Library 
Division from statistics furnished by the 
state library extension agencies, supple- 
mented in a few Southern states by 
figures secured by the A.L.A. Regional 
Field Agent for the South. 

These figures cover forty-two states 
and the District of Columbia. The fol- 
lowing states were omitted for lack of 
a state agency or because the figures 
requested were not available: Arizona, 
Montana, Nevada, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
and Wyoming. The inclusion of these 
states would probably not greatly change 
the percentages, as they represent only 
7 per cent of the total population. 

For Canada, figures were secured 
only from the two provincial library 
extension agencies which collect public 
library statistics—British Columbia and 
Ontario. 

It is startling to find that the number 
of people in the United States without 
local public library service increased by 
1,208,502 in the last seven years, making 
the total 43,890,548 as compared with 
42,682,046 in 1926. The rapid growth 
of population must, however, be taken 
into consideration. The percentage of 
people without service has decreased by 
five, from 43 per cent to 38 per cent. 

«(See opposite page) 
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A CORRECTION 

Prices given under A.L.A. Notes in the 
December issue of the Witson BuLtetin for 
poster size reproductions of the Newton D. 
Baker, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Governor 
Horner, and Governor Lehman _ statements 
should be corrected to read: Single copy, 
$.35; 10 copies, $.50; 25, $.75; 50, $1.35; 100, 
2.25; 250, $4.75; 300, $6.00; 500, $10.25. 
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A TELL-TALE GRAPH 


(From the annual report of 
the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary) 
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PEOPLE WITHOUT LOCAL PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVIC 


mn ~~ ~ = 
em SA Sul - ~ 3 
asi B88 S82 $328 38 
Sat Sez ‘SSE sass ss 
a BSS Saw we 5 St.* Bee 
State a. x eo Oe * 
z= 
RE: ..« 20.4008 ssiveye ed) SS 2,640,248 68%a 47a Ila 
Arkansas .......... ... 1,680,903 1,845,482 91% 66 II 
California ey ae : ge 108,907 5,077,251 2% 3 O 
OI oy oe cneoy nies —— 365,606 1,035,791 3590 9 Oo 
Connecticut ....... 47,501 1,606,903 3% Oo Oo 
EE ae ob 238,380 ob oO ) 
District of Columbia ..... Oo 486,869 o 0 O 
PER aii. iS Je ae 948,496c 1,408,211 65%oc 45¢ Qc 
Georgia .... 2,005,688 2,908,506 69% 118 8 
Idaho ..... 312,183 445,032 68% 18 Oo 
Illinois ..... 1,833,004 7,030,654 2470 10 8 
Indiana . ; 835,180 3,238,503 20% I 3) 
Iowa .... 1,291,159 2,470,939 52% O oO 
Kansas ... ; . 1,004,508 1,880,990 537% 7 Oo 
Kentucky . 1,622,384d 2,614,580 62%d 50d 6 
Louisiana . 1,260,204 2,101,503 60% 48 2 
Maine ... ; 148,792 797,423 19% oO O 
Maryland .. 401,904 1,631,526 23% I 2 
Massachusetts , oO 4,240,014 oO O O 
Michigan . . 1,234,107 4,842,325 25% 7 } 
Minnesota [052,357 2,563,053 41% 6 I 
Mississippi 1,428,258 2,009,821 71% 48 3 
Missouri ...... : 1,774,577 3,620,367 48% 46 5 
Nebraska ...... 702,007 1,377,903 51% I] oO 
New Hampshire . 2,256 465,293 97% O 0 
New Jersey ..... 282,803¢ 4,041,334 7%oe oO 6 
New Mexico .... 255,481 423,317 % 6 I 
New York .... 1,590,324 12,588,006 13% oO 9 
North Carolina ... . 2,080,791 3,170,276 66% 51 6 
North Dakota 535,628 680,845 79% 17 I 
Oklahoma ...... 1,530,114 2,396,040 64% 28 I 
oooh. sm, 0:8, 281,580 953,786 30% 2 Oo 
Pennsylvania ... 3,970,055 9,631,350 41% 4 77 
South Carolina 1,050,008 1,738,765 60% rey 7 
South Dakota 475,138 692,840 68% 21 oO 
Tennessee 1,662,820 2,616,556 63% 50 7 
Senes ... 3,636,423 5,824,715 62% I5I 35 
| i Ve 167,251 507,847 32% 6 O 
Vermont . 20,872 350,611 6% oO oO 
Virginia . 1,699,683 2,421,851 70% 64 3 
Washington . 584,529 1,563,300 37% 6 O 
West Virginia 1,320,755 1,729,205 76% 34 0 
Wisconsin 882,783 2,939,000 30% 3 O 
Totals 43,890,548 114,142,050 38% 1002 242 
Province 
British Columbia ...... 320,300 680,2102 46%E Oo 3 
RENE. axe ncanvied ae. 1,187,800 3,304,2432 35% I O 
Totals 1,508,109 4,083,453 37% I 3 


a. Figures collected at long distance by the Regional Field Agent as there is no state 
library agency. 

b. New Castle County is served by a county library. The other two counties are 
served by book truck and stations maintained by the state library commission. 

c. Figures incomplete as they were collected at long distance by the Regional Field 
Agent. 

d. Figures do not include local service given in several of the mountain counties by 
private agencies. 

e. Figures as estimated by the state library agency. 

f. Includes those served by the Fraser Valley Library Demonstration. 

g. Population figures are for 1931 instead of 1930. 








* PROBLEMS 


* 


A Monthly Department of Discussion 





PROBLEM 18 


If you were organizing, with ade- 
quate but not unlimited funds, a public 
library of about 15,000 volumes in a 
typical American town, what would be 
the first ten reference works or serv- 
ices that you would purchase? Name 
your first ten reference titles, with a 
brief explanation of each choice. 

AWARDS: For the best answer to this 
Problem the following prizes will be 
awarded: first, $5; second, $3; third, $2. 
Answers should reach the Problems Editor 
on or before February 28. 


PROBLEM 19 


What comment have you to make 
on the anonymous article on “Libra- 
rians and the C.W.A.” in our Young 
Librarian department (page 345 this 
issue)? Do you believe that the emer- 
gency employment in public libraries 
of non-librarians supplied by the Civil 
Works Administration will prove in- 
jurious to the library profession? 

AWARDS: For the best discussion, not 
exceeding 500 words, of this question, the 
following prizes will be awarded: first, $5; 


second, $3; third, $2. Answers should reach 
the Problems Editor on or before March 31. 


RESULTS OF PROBLEM 16 


PROBLEM 16: A prominent publisher 
recently stated that our public libraries 
were discouraging people from buying 
books and that the growth of the library 
system was a serious threat to the eco- 
nomic life of publishers and authors. 
In some foreign countries publishers are 
so concerned about the effect of free 
libraries on the sale of books that they 
have sought legal protection from the 
alleged enemy. In this country the gen- 
eral curtailment or abolition of pub- 
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lishers’ discounts to public libraries has 
been proposed. In your belief do free 
libraries help or hinder the total sale of 
books? Have you any suggestions to 
promote friendly relations or cooperation 
between libraries and publishers? 


FIRST PRIZE 


Minnie S. Monti 
Public Library 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Few persons nowadays acquire large 
private libraries. Except for collectors, 
most people buy only books which are 
to be re-read, used for reference pur 
poses or professionally, or as textbooks 
for school use. 

Many library patrons buy as gifts for 
others the books they have enjoyed, and 
the staff are constantly asked to recom 
mend books for this purpose. 

In a large public library 40 per cent of 
the book fund may be devoted to the 
purchase of juvenile books. Thousands 
of these books go to libraries whose 
patrons cannot include books for chil- 
dren in the family budget. These books 
receive hard usage, and are soon worn 
out. The library replaces and duplicates 
them, buying from ten to two hundred 
copies of each annually. 

The selection of a book for a library 
necessitates its replacement or duplica 
tion while it remains in print. Its use 
is stimulated by reading-lists, displays, 
and recommendation by a staff trained 
to assist readers in book selection. 

There should be a direct relation be 
tween discount and volume of purchases. 
A reference library usually buys only 
one copy of a book, makes few replace 
ments, and could hardly expect more 
than 10 per cent with a maximum dis- 
count of 20 per cent. 
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A large public library spends from one 
to three thousand dollars annually for 
books. Its orders give complete trade 
information, items from the same pub- 
lisher are listed together for convenience 
in handling, bills are paid within thirty 
days, and little direct effort by dealer 
or publisher is required to secure the 
order. 

This wholesale purchasing, with a 
minimum of overhead expense to the 
seller should entitle such a library to a 
discount comparable to that received by 
a bookstore, with a considerably smaller 
volume of business, and perhaps a less 
solid credit standing. A publisher sells 
a hundred copies of a book to a library 
far more easily than to each of one 
hundred individuals, collecting the cost 
from a number of booksellers. 

The local bookseller must receive 
some share of the library’s business. He 
may perhaps supply all books which he 
carries in stock, at a discount of 25 
per cent on regular trade publications. 
If his stock is well selected, the library 
business will be considerable. 

Books not in his stock should be 
supplied by jobbers or publishers at 
discounts varying from 10 per cent on 
technical books to 25 per cent or 35 
per cent on trade publications, depend- 
ing on the number of copies purchased 
at one time. 


Libraries and publishers should see 
eye to eye, as the wide dissemination 
of books is the aim of both. If library 
discounts were universally cut to 10 
per cent, libraries could purchase less 
than half the present quantity, for tax 
supported libraries cannot increase their 
book budgets. The general public, would 
certainly not purchase enough books to 
make up the difference. The increased 
profit per volume to the publisher would 
not balance the reductidn in the gross 
sales, and the net profit would be less 
rather than more, while the publicity 
value of wide distribution would be 
destroyed. 
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SECOND PRIZE 


H. Rolff 


Public Library 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


When I send you the following lines 
in answer to your problem 16 it is be- 
cause Denmark perhaps is the country 
where the question of authors and book- 
sellers contra public libraries has been 
discussed most passionately. I therefore 
suppose it may be of some interest to 
you. 

Some of the members of the Danish 
Authors’ Association have several times 
with great energy advocated the idea of 
getting a personal, economic advantage 
from the use of their books in the libra- 
ries; they have not, however, till now 
succeeded in coming to an agreement 
because many of the most remarkable 
authors have publicly kept aloof from 
such an idea. 

Also a few booksellers and publishers 
have spoken and acted against the libra- 
ries, one publislier having even carried 
the thing so far as to forbid the libraries 
to use his books till a year or two after 
their publication ; and if a library should 
happen to want one of his books at any 
rate it would have to pay twice the 
ordinary price. As a matter of course 
no libraries did want the books at all. 
This happened in the year 1930, and in 
1932 the publisher already gave up his 
experiment—probably because it didn’t 
pay. 

It is the general opinion among Danish 
librarians that the libraries advertise the 
sale of books extensively. 


Besides in a small country like Den- 
mark many valuable non-fiction books, 
books of poetry, etc., would never have 
seen the light if the publisher could not 
have calculated on a certain number of 
copies for the libraries. 

During the last decades the libraries 
in this country have been growing con- 
stantly and there is no doubt that many 
classes of the population who never 
have taken any interest in books before 
have learned, thru the libraries, the joy 
of reading. As ‘a book-lover soon will 
be a book-owner the libraries have 
created a great many new clients for 
the bookseller. It is a fact, too, that 
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during this same period the book- 
production has grown immensely. So 
it will be difficult to prove the damage 
caused by the libraries. 

Finally I shall just mention the curi- 
ous fact that several authors every year 
visit the library to complain of the cir- 
cumstance that their books have not 
been bought by the library; I should 
think these authors would hardly recom- 
mend the procuring of their books if 
they deemed it an economic disadvantage 
to themselves. * 


THIRD PRIZE 


Julia Sabine 
Newark Public Library 
Newark, New Jersey 


The prominent publisher who believes 
that the growth of public libraries is 
discouraging the private ownership of 
books is looking at the problem from 
his own point of view only. He sees the 
decline of sales of his books and hears 
of the tremendous growth of the circu- 
lation of the library, and immediately 
thinks that there is the cause of his 
sufferings. I wonder how true his reason- 
ing is. He deals in tangibles, such as 
sales records, cost sheets, and numbers 
of copies printed. A librarian on the 
other hand deals in intangibles, fostering 
a love of books that does not necessarily 
appear in circulation statistics. 

How can a child, reared in a home 
without books, have any desire to own 
some for himself unless he has an op- 
portunity to see and read and handle 
books for himself? He uses them in 
school, to be sure, but how many grown- 
ups have been inspired to own texts 
exactly like those used in school? The 
supplementary reading that he does may 
be provided by the classroom library, 
which, in turn, is usually supplied by the 
public library to the school. The public 
library endeavors to work with the 
school to promote love of good literature 
and to show how much information may 
be obtained from books. A child who 
has been trained in school to “find it in 
books” will be more likely to buy them 
for his own library as he gets money 
for his own use, than one whose knowl- 
edge of books is dependent only on 
advertisements and book notes, for the 
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latter, the written record, has no mean 
ing or charm. 

As to adults, who depend solely on 
the library for their reading, instead of 
buying their own, there are doubtless 
many such. However, to balance these, 
there are the many people who use the 
library to get information as to pub 
lishers, prices and titles, so that they 
can order their own. A great many also 
use the library to find out what the new 
book is really like before they buy it. 
With several biographies of Marie An 
toinette advertised as good, how can any 
one tell which is the one he would wish 
to own, except by examination of all 
of them? Can even a large bookstore 
produce as many different ones at a 
time as a public library? And how could 
it be expected to do this? 

In times like these when people have 
more leisure for reading they turn to 
the library first for economical reasons 
but they find that library budgets have 
also been curtailed and not so many 
copies are available. So, if they really 
want the book they buy it. It amounts 
to the same thing in the end. No cam- 
paign however attractive will force 
people into buying books they don’t 
want, and can’t afford to buy. No 
amount of emphasis on the “freeness”’ 
of the library will induce people to read 
books they don’t want to read. Both 
libraries and publishers are working 
toward the same end, to make good 
books available for people who want 
them for a time or forever. Where the 
one stops the other begins. Why should 
there be any quarrels between the two, 
when they are so clearly supplementary 
to one another? People who love books 
buy them. If the publishers could make 
a survey of the buyers of his books, he 
would probably find that most of them 
were people who were accustomed to 
using books—teachers, professors, and 
even librarians. It is the library’s func- 
tion to make it easy for people to be 
come accustomed to using books, then 
the publishers will find it easier to ac 
custom people to owning them. 


OTHER REPLIES 


Publishing is carried on by a very keen 
group. of business executives. They, how- 
ever, as the history of this publishing business 
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shows, have made a rather large number of 
errors. So often they have failed to recognize 
their blessings. So often they have failed to 
properly evaluate. 

It is my honest opinion that Problem 16 in 
the WiLtson BULLETIN names a typical error 
in the publishing business. I believe that 
publishers are unduly alarmed with regard 
to the function of the public library. Would 
the publishers take all, including that part 
of money that should go into their advertis- 
ing? Would they turn out the lights in order 
to stop the meter charge and grope in the 
dark? 

Businesses that have grown have spent 
thousands of dollars in newspaper and peri- 
odical advertising. In order that their products 
might be known some of them have dis- 
tributed millions of free samples among the 
masses. The public library is a sampling 
place representing publishers all over the 
world. A pleased patron recommends a book. 
Her friends start a long waiting list. These 
friends in turn tell others. The list grows 
disgustingly long. As a result many seek the 
book stores and buy their own copies! 

The public library seeks to stimulate read- 
ing. It creates reading tastes. Its patrons 
become book buyers. The art of book collect- 
ing usually originates in the public library. 

Never before in the history of this nation 
has there been a greater drive on in the 
public schools, colleges, universities, and other 
institutions and organizations to further the 
cause of the worthy use of leisure. Reading 
as a worthy use of leisure leads all suggested 
activities. 

Do free libraries help or hinder the total 
sales of books? The changing times say that 
free libraries help the total sales of books. 
Now let the question be: Will the publishers 
match their wits with the keepers of zoos, 
the promoters of sports, the promoters of 
gambling dens, and the producers of the 
movie, knowing that in their publishing busi- 
ness they will receive the help and applause 
of this country’s and other countries’ best 
people? 

Nose SMITH 
Scottsville, Virginia 


Of course I believe libraries help the sale 
of books, but the point is the books may not 
be the ones that the publisher is marketing. 
People want to buy books and all manner of 
printed material but the main difficulty is to 
find what they want to buy. In our library 
and across our reference desk, I, myself, 
could sell in good times and in bad times, 
during the course of a year, hundreds upon 
hundreds of books, if it were only possible 
to turn to the shelves and take down the 
material for which I am asked. I hear daily: 


“Where can I buy— —?” It may be an 
encyclopedia, a novel, a linen alphabet book, 
a dictionary, a “good old-fashioned geog- 
raphy,” an arithmetic ‘‘with some sense to 
it not one of these modern ones,” biography, 
spellers, a book of synonyms, and maps. 
Why, there is no end to the demand for 
maps. Then there are almanacs, yearbooks— 
but why prolong the list? 

A public library is a place where you can 
find out what people want. I think publishers 
have erred on the side of trying to sell the 
public what they think it should have. The 
whole problem is one of understanding. Per- 
haps publishers should become librarians and 
libraries should go into the publishing busi- 
ness for a time. If they did, I believe they 
would encourage the writing and publishing 


of many books that are not now available. 


GRACE ARLINGTON OWEN 
San Diego, Calif. 


The libraries seem to me to be the strongest 
prop that supports the publishers. They are the 
greatest advertising medium for books and 
their greatest means of dissemination. I have 
never noticed publishers’ pamphlets ready for 
free distribution in the libraries. Perhaps 
some firms do pursue that plan. But more 
ought to follow suit. It seems as tho it would 
be good advertising for the publishers, and 
would substantially increase business for them. 

ELEANOR B. CHURCH 
Newton, Mass. 


Pause for a moment and consider the vast 
mass of people who cannot afford to buy 
books at all at present and consider the world 
laid before them by the use of the public 
library books and the desires instilled to own 
books when their financial condition improves. 
Look at the hordes of children whose literary 
tastes are being formed and advanced, chil- 
dren who will grow up to be book buying or 
non-book buying adults according to the ac- 
quaintance they make with books in their 
youth. The public library creates a taste for 
books and a taste for books is what sells 
them. As Jim says, “I read that book in the 
library and it’s so darn good I’m giving it to 
all my friends for Christmas.” 

Errie S. Murcu 
Lewiston, Maine 


The hordes of children alone who swarm 
into the libraries of every city and town help 
to fill the coffers of the publishers’ establish- 
ments, for the parents of these children, who 
can barely afford to clothe and feed them, 
most certainly would not buy thousands of 
books for them every year. 

R. VivIAN SMITH 
Somerville, Mass. 
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E have received so many inquiries 

about the training and organiza- 
tion of student assistants in school li- 
braries that we are publishing in this 
issue the first of a series of articles 
bearing on this problem. A book that 
school librarians will find invaluable is 
Wilma Bennett’s The Student Library 
Assistant: A Work Book, Bibliography, 
and Manual of Instruction, which has 
just been published by The Wilson Com- 
pany. 

et St 


The A.L.A. report in this issue, show- 
ing that over forty million persons in 
the United States are still without local 
library service, will come as a shock to 
most of us. Obviously, librarianship is 
still a young profession, with much 
work to be done in the coming years 
and much room for expansion. It is 
nonsense to talk of an “oversupply” of 
librarians as anything but a temporary 
phenomenon, when over one-third of the 
population of the country can’t even 
boast of a town library, let alone visit 
one! 

Some of our backward library states 
seem too apathetic to do much about it 
at the moment; in others, on the con- 
trary, a few energetic and enlightened 
spirits are publicizing the cultural plight 
of the state and agitating for improve- 
ment. In South Carolina, for example, 
on January 4 and 5, a citizens’ library 
conference was called by Dr. E. W. 
Sikes of Clemson College, in cooperation 
with the State Library Board and the 
State Library Association to consider 
the library needs of all classes of citi- 
zens and ways and means of developing 
a state program of library service. An 
intelligent and realistic “program for 
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at Random 


public library development in South 
Carolina” was adopted. It reads: 


In South Carolina more than _ 1,000,000 
persons are without any type of library serv- 
ice. Barely 25 per cent of the rural people 
have even the opportunity of borrowing books 
from libraries. Only three counties—Charles- 


ton, Greenville, and Richland—have fully 
developed county-wide library systems. Be- 
sides, Dillon and Laurens counties make 


small appropriations to provide such service. 
While there are still hundreds who, unfortu- 
nately, cannot read, yet there are thousands 
who can read and who are eager for books 
and magazines. This is evidenced by the fact 
that the three counties with developed library 
service have a combined circulation of over 
1,000,000 books a year—more than the com- 
bined circulation of all the other 43 counties 
of the state. 

Good libraries are increasingly necessary in 
these swiftly changing times. The rapid de- 
velopment of adult education; the opportuni- 
ties for the fruitful employment of the new 
leisure; the need for quick and wide dissem- 
ination of information and ideas; the neces- 
sity for wholesome recreation; the desire for 
vocational knowledge and guidance—all thes« 
make imperative demands for the more speedy 
development of our library facilities. In‘a 
genuine democracy access to books is not 
limited to any one class. Libraries are now 
being considered as essential for adults as 
schoolhouses are for children. 

Ultimately South Carolina should have 

1. Library service, supported from publi 
funds, organized on a county or regional 
basis, within easy reach of every person in 
the state. 

2. A state library extension agency to pro- 
vide trained leadership, professional advice 
and counsel, book lending service, and finan- 
cial aid for new and struggling libraries. 

The immediate and urgent need, however, 
is for sufficient financial support for the 
South Carolina Library Board, established by 
an act of the legislature in 1929 as the state 
agency for the development of a more ade- 
quate library service. Handicapped by lack 
of funds, this board has been unable to per- 
form the duties expected of it. With proper 
support it could begin a book lending service, 
stimulate the increase of county libraries thru 
financial assistance and actual demonstrations, 
help secure trained personnel, and aid in im- 
proving the efficiency of existing libraries. 

For the continuance of its work the Con- 
ference authorizes the appointment of a 
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Martha E. Bonham 


D’URBERVILLE MANOR HOUSE 
Near the ancient bridge at Wool, Dorset, stands the old manor house known to 


readers of Tess of the D’Urbervilles as Wellbridge Manor. 


Here Tess and Angel 


Clare took lodgings after they were married. Hardy describes the house as one 
“whose exterior features are so well known to all travelers thru the Froom Valley; 
once portion of a fine manorial residence, and the property and seat of a D’Urberville 
but since its partial demolition a farmhouse.” The two mural portraits which Tess 
thought grotesque are still to be seen, altho they are somewhat dim. 


standing committee to secure support for the 
State Library Board and to organize com- 
mittees in the several counties to aid in the 
development of an adequate program of li- 
brary service. 

To the accomplishment of its aims this 
Conference on the Library Needs of South 
Carolina invites and urges the active assist- 
ance of all concerned with the spread of 
enlightenment and the increase of those oppor- 
tunities that should characterize a truly demo 
cratic society. 


se SF Ss 


In our Problems Department this 
month is to be found a discussion by 
librarians of the relationship between 
publishers and public libraries. Many 
of our readers will be interested in a 
discursive address on the same subject 
by Stanley Unwin, the English pub- 
lisher, which appears in the December 
1933 number of the Library Assistant. 
We quote a few paragraphs: 

. . » I must emphasize how much depends 
upon librarians. Do you want book publish- 
ing to go the way of the newspaper press? 
If so, you can easily achieve it by following 
the example of the public librarian who 
boasts that he seldom buys a new copy of 
any serious book (he relies upon review 
copies), but admits that he is often compelled 


copies of admittedly ephemeral 
and second-rate stuff. On the other hand, 
you may take the view of a much more 
distinguished librarian who says he regards 
it as his duty to buy, and to buy as promptly 
as he can, any new book which is a definite 
contribution to learning or literature. Scholarly 
publishing would be far less difficult if there 
were more like him! 

... I said a little earlier that I was moder- 
ately optimistic about the future of publishing. 
There are many reasons. One is that people 
are being compelled to think whether they 
want to do so or not. But my principal 
ground for optimism is the vast improvement 
in the teaching of English in our schools. I 
may be generalizing upon insufficient data, 
but the little I have seen has impressed me 
enormously. I have particularly in mind a 
secondary school with which I was for a 
while connected as governor. To the boys 
of that school English literature was a living 
thing, and they will go out into the world 
ready for the best we publishers can provide. 
Will they get it? That is one of the problems 
that greatly concern some of us in the book 
trade. It is of little avail to bring children 
to the gateway of the garden of literature; 
to give them during school years fleeting 
glimpses of the flowers within, and thereafter 
to leave them on the rubbish-heap outside. 
Fortunately, the public libraries are many of 
them fully alive to their opportunities and 
responsibilities in this matter, even if the book 


to buy new 
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NEIGHBORHOOD EXHIBIT OF POLISH ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Springfield Branch Library Museum, Newark, New Jersey 


trade has been slow in moving. Many public 
libraries have admirable juvenile departments 
where the children receive every encourage- 
ment. But, like patriotism, book borrowing 
is not enough. It is easy to overdo the love 
of possessions, but looks are amongst those 
intimate things to which all of us are, and 
ought to feel, entitled. 


se FS 


Inaugurating the first of a series of 
neighborhood exhibits planned by the 
Newark Museum, an exhibit of ex- 
amples of Polish arts and crafts, be- 
longing to the families in the neighbor- 
hood of Springfield Avenue, Newark, 
was arranged last month at the branch 
museum located in the Springfield 
Branch Library. The material for the 
exhibit was selected by a group of resi- 
dents from the treasures of families of 
Polish origin in this neighborhood. 

Paintings by contemporary Polish 
artists, Zakopane wood carvings, brilliant 
textiles from Lowicz, gayly painted 
Easter eggs and other toys, embroideries 
from Warsaw, costume dolls from Kra- 
kow, were among the objects in the 
display. Members of the Museum staff 
were responsible for arranging the ex- 
hibit and the information which ac- 
companied the objects displayed. 


As a result of the Polish exhibit, in 
which for the first time the material 
displayed was drawn from the neighbor 
hood, it is believed that local pride and 
interest will be more widely stimulated 
in the particular branch museum where 
the exhibit is shown. Much also was 
accomplished by the exhibit in calling 
attention of the owners to the value of 
their possessions, that might otherwise 
be neglected, particularly by members 
of the younger generations. 


se FS 


From time to time we have discussed 
library publicity in these columns and 
offered suggestions for bringing to pub 
lic attention the valuable service that a 
library can give to the community. On 
thing that libraries can do is to empha 
size in the local newspapers the referenc« 
service and the practical helpfulness of 
the library, and the ease of finding in 
formation on miscellaneous. topics. A 
particularly good sample of this type of 
library publicity recently appeared in 
the Evanston, Illinois, News Index. The 
Evanston Public Library and Flora N 
Hay, the reference librarian, are to be 
commended for the clearness and up 
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to-dateness of this item, which we re- 
print: 
Across the Desk of the 
Public Library 


Two hundred years when the 


wrote: 


ago poet 


“How index-learning turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the eel of science by the tail” 


there was more leisure than there is in the 
crowded hours of the twentieth century. The 
student of today considers an index a wonder- 
ful time-saver. 

In the Reference Room of the Public Li- 
brary the readers have access to a large 
number of time-savers, where they can find 
such subjects as essays, criticisms, dramas, 
short stories and poems in a very short time. 

The latest addition to the collection of in- 
dexes is The Essay and General Literature 
Index, compiled by Minnie Earl Sears and 
Marion Shaw, which was published in six 
parts during the last three years. These six 
parts will be cumulated into one large volume 
in which the material of two thousand books 
will be made available to readers. 

This large volume will be arranged in one 
alphabet, which includes all author, subject 
and title entries. 

The uses to which the Essay and General 
Literature Index can be put are many, but 
there are several that are most important. 

The main use is that of finding an essay 
by the title or the author, as “Old China” by 
Charles Lamb which can be found under 
“Old China” or Lamb. 

When a large class of students is required 
to read one essay or article, the various 
copies can be located. 

To lecturers and writers who have diffi- 
culty in finding subject material on sympathy, 


patriotism or leisure, this index will be a 
boon. 
When additional biographical or critical 


material about an author is wanted it can 
easily be found under the name of the author. 

The list of books indexed has been checked 
with the call numbers of the Public Library 
for the convenience of the readers. 

An index which is well known to the mem- 
bers of clubs and smaller groups is the Book 
Review Digest, which is published monthly 
and has been cumulated in annual volumes 
since the year 1905. 

The brief digests of reviews are enough 
for many readers, but for such popular books 
as Anthony Adverse or Testament of Youth 
the complete review can be read in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature, Books of the New 
York Herald Tribune and the New York 
Times Book Review. 


Along with the reviews, we 
Living Authors and 


use the two 


books Authors Today 
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and Yesterday by Stanley J. Kunitz for short 
biographies of well-known authors. 

The two handbooks compiled by John M. 
Manly and Edith Rickert called Contemporary 
American Literature and Contemporary 
British Literature give a short account of 
each author, a list of his works and refer- 
ences to criticisms. 

The Dramatic Index published annually 
since 1907 is invaluable to members of drama 
clubs and play-reading groups. The articles 
in periodicals concerning the stage and its 
players are indexed. Another useful feature 
is the list of published plays of the year. 

For the benefit of the many groups of 
players and students of the drama there is 
the Index to Plays, compiled by Ina T. E. 
Firkins, and the Index to One-act Plays, 
with its Supplement of Plays from 1924-1931 
compiled by Hannah Logasa and Winifred 
Ver Nor Vv 

The /ndex to Dramatic Readings compiled 
by Clara E. Fanning and Agnes K, Silk is 
the place to find a good monologue or read- 
ing. 

The Index to Short Stories, with its supple- 
mentary volume, compiled by Ina Ten Eyck 
Firkins is helpful for locating short stories 
by author or title. 

In these days of quick changes, keeping 
up with current events would be a problem 
if it were not for the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature which indexes the mate- 
rial in a great many magazines. 

Many of these indexes are conveniently 
located on tables in the Reference Room. 

Fiora N. Hay 
Reference Librarian 


Librarians are requested to send us 
clippings of similar items for which they 
are responsible. We shall occasionally 
reprint other publicity notes that help to 
advertise the library, make it more use- 
ful to the community, and pave the way 
for better appropriations in the future. 

se ss 

The manual Art in America: An Illustrated 
Guide, mentioned on page 295 of the February 
BULLETIN in connection with the national 
radio program on art is priced at $1, and is 
obtainable from Art in America, 40 East 40th 
Street, New York City. The purpose of this 
manual is to make possible complete and 
active participation in the series of broad- 
casts which begin February 3 and continue 
weekly on Saturdays at 8 p.m. through May 
19. The manual reproduces eight of the most 
important paintings in full color and 22 in 
black and white. There are 48 pages of use- 
ful information, biographies and stories of 
changing fashions in American art and archi- 
tecture. 
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ANNUAL CUMULATION OF VFS ON PRESS 


The 1933 annual cumulation of the Vertical 
File Service catalog is now in process of 
preparation and will soon be ready for mail- 
ing to subscribers. 

It will combine the 3.950 pamphlet titles 
listed during that year with the entries from 
the Clipping Guide thru December 1933. The 
latter covers the magazine clippings since 
July 1932, and the Christian Science Monitor 
since July 1933. 


Librarians will be interested to know that 
167 articles were suggested for clipping from 
the July-December 1933 ‘issues of the four 
magazines included in the Clipping Guide 
Together with the clippings from the Monitor 
from December 1933, this list appeared on the 
back pages of the January catalog. Librarians 
who wish to examine an up to date compila 
tion of the Clipping Guide may obtain a copy 
of the January number of the catalog upon 
request. 


WILSON BOOK NOTES 


MAKE YOUR OWN JOB; Opportunities in 
Unusual Vocations. By Violet Ryder and 
H. B. Doust. 217p. $2 (Library price $1.50) 
postpaid. 

Many a man, displaced from his job, is 
seeking to find himself in a new field. To 
such this book will be of immediate practical 
assistance. 

“The experiences of fifty men and women 
who have actually made their own jobs have 
been used as a basis for the chapters in this 
book. The unusual vocations they selected 
cover a wide range, including types of work 
suitable for men and women of varying age, 
ability, and temperament. The informal style 
in which the chapters are written has been 
used with a view to helping the reader visu- 
alize the occupations and form some idea of 
the kind of person likely to be successful in 
each particular one.” 

The book is prefaced with some general 
suggestions on how to go about the selection 
of a new “job” with a list of books to read 
along the same line. 

Miss Isabella M. Cooper, librarian of the 
Adjustment Service sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education, New 
York City, said on examining the book: 

“The information is of the type being more 
and more called for because so many of our 
clients cannot go back to their old jobs. . . . It 
will be a good source for suggestions based on 
experiences. 

WALL STREET: ASSET OR LIABILITY? 
By James G. Hodgson. (Reference Shelf. 
Vol. IX. No. 4) 90c; Also Trade edition, 
$1.25 (Library price, $1) postpaid. 


Following the plan of the Series, selected 
articles and briefs are included for both sides 
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of the following phases of Wall Street activi- 
ties: Speculation; Short selling; Margins and 
brokers’ loans; Manipulation; with a section 
devoted to discussion of possible remedies for 
the so-called “evils” of present stock market 
practice. 

To meet the public interest in this question, 
especially in case of Congressional action on 
stock market regulation, we are publishing 
an edition for the general reader. To make 
it more attractive, the bibliography has been 
transferred to the back of the book, prefaced 
by a chapter of suggestions on what to read 
next. The briefs direct the reader, by means 
of citations under the various points, to th 
articles in the book elaborating those points 
This trade edition is printed on a little heavier 
paper, and has a special cover of its own 

Copies of this Trade edition will be desir 
able for circulation in addition to the Refer 
ence Shelf edition for the Reference Depart 
ment. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CRIME AND CRIM.- 
INAL JUSTICE: 1927-1931. Comp. by 
Dorothy Campbell Culver. About 600 
pages. In press. $12. Sold also on the 
service basis. 

In point of time this volume is practically 
a supplement to Augustus F. Kuhlman’s 
Guide to Material on Crime and Criminal 
Justice, published in 1929. Otherwise it is an 
entirely independent undertaking. This new 
volume, published under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Public Administration of the Uni- 
versity of California, contains between 12,000 
and 13,000 references to books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, and documents, including con 
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siderable foreign material, arranged in the 
same general way as in Kuhlman, except that 
holdings are not given, under the following 
main headings: Crime and criminal statistics ; 
Offenders; Administration of criminal justice ; 
Police; Criminal law; Criminal procedure; 
Judicial administration; Punishment; Proba- 
tion; Institutional treatment; Pardon, parole 
and indeterminate sentence; Crime prevention. 
Author and subject indexes are included. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


The Student Library Assistant: A Work 
Book, Bibliography and Manual of 
Suggestions, by Wilma Bennett. $2.40 
postpaid. 

Federal Aid to Education. By Julia E. 
Johnsen. (Reference Shelf. Vol. IX. 
No. 3) 90c 

Increasing the President’s Power. By Julia 
E. Johnsen. (Reference Shelf. Vol. IX. 
No. 2) 90c 

Song Index Supplement. By M. E. Sears 
and Phyllis Scott. Sold on the service 
basis. 


State Names, Flags, Seals, Songs, Birds, 
Flowers, and Other Symbols. sy 
George E. Shankle, Ph.D. $3.50 (Li- 
brary price $2.80) postpaid. 

Melvil Dewey: Seer: Inspirer: Doer: 1851- 
1931. Biografic compilation by Gros- 
venor Dawe. Library edition, 3901p. $3 


FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


HANDBUCH DER BIBLIOTHEKSWISSEN.- 
SCHAFT. By Fritz Milkau. Volume I. 
$17.50 (80M). Vol. Il. (Just published) 
$22.50 (60M). 

The change in relative values between the 
mark and the dollar increases the cost of 
importing books from Germany at this time. 
We have a small stock of Volume I here 
and since they were paid for at the time they 
were imported, we can continue to quote the 
price of $17.50 altho the mark has advanced 
in value by almost 50 per cent. Our supply of 
Volume II has just reached us, and altho 
the mark price is actually lower than Vol- 
ume I, the price we shall have to pay at the 
current rate of exchange is considerably 
higher. Orders already accepted for Volume 
II are being filled at the price previously 
quoted. On new orders the price will be 
$22.50, unless there should be a decided 
change in the rate of ‘exchange before pay- 
ment must be made for these copies, in which 
case we will adjust our price accordingly. 


WE HOLD EXCLUSIVE 
AGENCY 


for the new “world lists’ of French and 
Italian books that have recently begun pub- 
lication, similar to the Cumulative Book In- 
dex, now a “world list” of books in English. 
These are 


“BIBLIO”: Catalogue francais: Bulletin Bibli- 
ographique Mensuel. Annual subscription 
$3.75 postpaid (60 francs) 

“Biblio” began publication in October 1933. 
It is the first attempt at a “world list” of 
books in the French language. French books 
issued in all countries of the world are 
entered in “Biblio” by author, title and sub- 
ject, all entries in one alphabet, similar to the 
Cumulative Book Index form of entry. Pub- 
lication will be monthly. Subscriptions re- 
ceived now will be entered as of December 
first, 1933, the first two numbers being sent 
gratuitously. 


LA SCHEDA CUMULATIVA ITALIANA. 
T. W. Huntington, editor. Annual volume, 
1932, $3; 1933 (in press) $3. Subscription 
for 1934, $5 postpaid. (Prices subject to 
change if there is any decided advance or 
decrease in rate of exchange.) 

This “world list” of books in the Italian 
language is now beginning its third year. 

Publication is to be quarterly. 


The 1933 annual, which is promised by the 
end of January, will contain a record of 
1933 books published up to October 31, 1933, 
establishing a record for promptness in the 
cataloging of publications in Italian. With 
the subscription -for 1934 is promised quar- 
terly service, with an annual bound. 


A LIBRARIAN’S LETTER 


“AUTHORS TODAY AND YESTER- 
DAY! What a joy to the smaller library not 
only for its content but for the pronouncing 
feature. How could you do it for the price 
charged? 

“As I looked it over eagerly I was more 
and more impressed with the number of 
groups that are going to wear it out in no 
time as there is material here so hard to find 
elsewhere. My congratulations.” 


Mrs. H. G. Montana , 


If you have delayed ordering your copies, 
please turn to the inside back cover of this 
issue and read a few more enthusiastic com- 
ments on the most popular new reference 
book for 1934. Many small libraries are 
finding the book so much in demand that they 
are ordering an extra copy for circulation. 
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Tune in on “March of Time” 


Friday, February 16th 8:30 P.M. 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


Each week on the famous “March of 
Time” radio program we tell what Rem- 
ington Rand is doing to make life easier 
and bring greater happiness to millions 
of American citizens. On February 
16th, we will review the notable contri- 
bution which librarians have made to 
educational and cultural progress by 
placing these advantages within the 
reach of every home. We are proud to 
have had some part in this achievement 
and are glad of the opportunity to pay 
tribute to the men and women who ac- 
complished it. 


An Exhibit Case—De Luxe 


Recalling no doubt the “one-man” top 
of touring car days, a librarian speaks 
enthusiastically about her “one-woman” 
exhibit case. This piece of equipment, 
called the MacLean case, is used for dis- 
playing and at the same time protecting 
rare books, objects of art and historical 
material. The case is opened simply by 
turning a crank—as in winding an old- 
fashioned clock. 

Many libraries possess valuable ma- 
terial which should be displayed in at- 
tractive cases giving full protection 
against dust and theft. 


The Book Truck “Does Its Part” 


By some mental process many of our 
patrons are convinced that the very best 


books are those that have just been re 
turned—and in some cases not yet dis 
charged. An Eastern Librarian has 
capitalized on this fascination for the 
books on or near the desk. An addi- 
tional book truck strategically located 
between the charging desk and open 
stacks contains a well selected group of 
non-fiction, with just a few volumes of 
standard fiction. The resultant improve- 
ment in the reading habits of certain 
patrons is very gratifying. 

The new standard book truck with 
rubber bumpers was selected for this 
worthwhile job of silent salesmanship 


Full Speed Ahead 


Libraries are humming with activity 
these days as a result of C.W.A. 
C.W.S. projects. The A.L.A. is render 
ing timely service with helpful sugges- 
tions and counsel. Greatly increased 
business in mending materials and cata- 
log cards gives evidence of hundreds of 
new workers employed in_ libraries. 
Many worthwhile projects have been 
made possible as a result of C.W.A. 
grants. 


Dependable Counsel 


Library Specialists with a background 
of many years’ experience in Library 
Bureau are located at Library Head- 
quarter points listed on following page 
You can depend on their counsel and 
friendly service. Ask them for further 
details in regard to this month’s Ideas— 
and be assured that we shall welcome 
your suggestions. 
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STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—February 1934 





HE Stanparp Catatoc Montuty is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 
three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 
The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp CaTaLoc ror Pusiic Liprartzs with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 
library. The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Boox Rervizw 
Dicgest. Most of the titles in the Montntiy will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 


of the Stanparp CaTaLoc ror Pustic Lisraries. 


Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 


later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1933, issue.] 





000 General 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Book 
i committee. Replacement list of fic- 
tion. 77p pa 75c A.L.A. 

016.8 Fiction—Bibliography 33-20533 
The Book Buying Committee of the A.L.A. 
under the chairmanship of Carl L. Cannon has 
compiled this list of fiction titles most fre- 
quently replaced by libraries. Two added 
features are a selected, annotated list of rec- 
ommended series, and suggested specifications 
for book manufacture. The physical make-up 
of each series is evaluated briefly. Printed by 

offset process and bound in paper. 

Booklist 30:5 S ‘33 
Wis Lib Bul 29:211 O '33 


100 Philosophy 


JONES, BASSETT. Debt and production; the 
operating characteristics of our industrial 
economy. 147p $2.50; pa $2 Day 

330.1 Economics, Mathematical. Industrial 
statistics. United States—Economic condi- 
tions 33-22582 
‘In the compact and closely reasoned volume 
before us an engineer of wide experience and 
considerable mathematical ability enters the 
field hitherto monopolized by the ‘new econo- 
mics’ of such quasi-Copernicans as Major Doug- 
las, C. M. Hattersley, Arthur Kitson, and Fred- 
eric Soddy. The material, methodology, and 
point of view of ‘Debt and Production’ relates 
it at once to that distinctively American form 
of economic radicalism known as technocracy. 

That Mr. Jones sedulously avoids all reference 

to the work of this momentarily discredited 

movement is curious.”” Sat R of Lit 





“In this book for the first time, to my 
knowledge, an engineer has analyzed the eco- 
nomic system in the rigorous mathematical 
terms of his profession, with the same detach- 
ment and precision that he uses in studying 
the performance of a motor, or working out 
the designs for a high speed elevator system.” 
Stuart Chase 

Books pl Ag 13 °33 2800w 
Commonweal 18:432 S 1 °33 550w 
Current Hist 39:vii O '33 80w 

— Nation 137:218 Ag 23 °'33 1600w 

+N Y Evening Post p7 Ag 26 '33 480w 

“Mr. Jones’s presentation will repay close 
study. He has done a conscientious job in 
a limited but very important field. More than 
that, he has introduced to serious students a 
body of thought which is likely to become of 
great significance in a country that has yet 
to recognize—as Frederick Soddy has recog- 
nized—the existence of a ‘new economics’ 





peculiar to its own conditions and in phase 
with its own rhythms.’ Harold Ward 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:43 Ag 12 '33 1600w 


200 Religion 


GILKEY, JAMES GORDON. What can we be- 
lieve? a study of the new Protestantism. 164p 
$1.50 Macmillan 

230 Theology. Protestantism 33-24058 
Dr Gilkey, minister of the South Congrega- 
tional church, Springfield, Massachusetts, de- 
fines the beliefs upon which a new and liberal 

Protestantism can unite. Contents: The new 

foundation of religious belief; A modern con- 

ception of God; Why is there so much suffer- 
ing? The new conception of immortality; What 
should we pray for? Can we still believe in 

God's care? What makes right right; Why 

human beings do wrong; What Jesus means to 

a —" liberal; Will the new Protestantism 

endure? 





Boston Transcript p4 S 30 ‘33 180w 
“In this small book the author boldly faces 
the necessity of finding new foundations for 
faith.”’ 
Christian Century 50:1148 S 13 '33 50w 
“Dr Gilkey writes with clarity and concrete- 
ness. He knows what young people are think- 
ing about and he keeps both feet on the 
ground in places where many get lost in the 
fog. He is courageously trying to face with 
the reader the intellectual problems of the 
ae 32. 4. 
Springf'd Republican p6é S 26 '33 650w 


600 Useful Arts 


CLENDENING, LOGAN. Behind the doctor. 
469p il $3.75 Knopf 
610.9 Medicine—History 33-30389 
In a popular account of the progress of medi- 
cine from earliest times to the present Dr Clen- 
dening tells the story of the men behind the 
doctors, whose patient research, accidental dis- 
covery or brilliant inference have made possible 
the successes of modern medicine and surgery. 
With illustrations from contemporary sources, 
ess photographs, and original drawings. 
ndex. 


Booklist 30:111 D '33 

Books p4 N 5 ’°33 1100w 

Boston Transcript p2 N 11 °33 900w 
Forum 90:xi D °'33 200w 

N Y Times p5 O 29 '33 1050w 


“Amusing and entertaining and well filled 
with sketches of interesting personalities, be- 
sides. There are many quaint illustrations, and 
the book is written in the gay style that one 
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might expect from the author of The Human 
Body.’ Herschel Brickell 

+ No Am 236:575 D °33 170w 

“In a work that traverses so vast a field. it 

is not a little astonishing to find the author 
preserving his high, infectious enthusiasm to 
the last page of his text—and beyond that, into 
his bibliographical notes. We cannot name a 
single academic treatise or text on this subject 
in which the attempt is made to dramatize 
scientific exploits and turn them into intensely 
human situations. This is Dr. Clendening’s 
novel contribution.’’ E. C. Streeter, M.D. 

+ Sat R of Lit 10:251 N 11 '33 950w 


PITKIN, WALTER BOUGHTON,. More power 
to you! a working technique for making the 
most of human energy. 298p $1.75 Simon & 
Schuster 

613 Efficiency. Hygiene. Conduct of life 
33-29975 
The author of Life Begins at Forty (Book 

Review Digest, 1932) here presents a technique 

for making the most of human energy, sug- 

gesting definite and specific rules for eating, 
sleeping, resting, and planning one’s work. 





Booklist 30:112 D °33 
+ — Books p22 O 29 °33 620w 
+ N Y Times p21 O 8 °33 520w 


No Am 236:576 D '33 60w 
“A volume crammed with suggestions for 
making the most out of one’s energies, ‘the 
art of getting the most for the least.’ Mr. 


Pitkin would not have us all do twice as much 
work; some of us would do merely the same 
amount of work with half as much consump- 
tion of energy. His suggestions are especially 
valuable to those who have already begun to 
slow down. The author draws freely and 
frankly upon the findings of authorities in 
special fields.’’ 
+ R of Rs 88:4 N °33 160w 


800 Literature 


MANTLE, BURNS, ed. Best plays of 1932-33; 
and, The year book of the drama in America. 
545p il $3 Dodd 


808.2 Drama—Collections. Theater—Year- 
books 33-13354 
Chapters on the theatrical season in New 


York, Chicago, San Francisco, and Southern 
California, followed by excerpts from the fol- 
lowing plays: Both Your Houses, by Maxwell 
Anderson; Dinner at Bight, by G. S. Kaufman 
and Edna Ferber; When Ladies Meet, by Rachel 
Crothers; Design for Living, by Noel Coward; 
Biography, by S. N. Behrman; Alien Corn, by 
Sidney Howard; The Late Christopher Bean, 
by Sidney Howard; We, the People, i - 

‘ohan; 


Rice; Pigeons and People, by G. M. 
One Sunday Afternoon, oe James Hagan. The 
best plays produced in ew York from June 


15, 1932 to June 18, 1933 are listed with casts 
of characters and synopses for each play. 





Booklist 30:74 N °33 

Books pl7 N 5 °33 180w 

Cath World 138:242 N °'33 400w 
Christian Century 50:1247 O 4 °33 100w 


“Disagree as one may at times with Mr. Man- 
tle’s choice of best plays, he nevertheless ren- 
ders the theatre inestimable service in this an- 
nual compilation. Although many more single 
plays are published today than twenty years 
ago, the Mantle volumes are the most accurate 
and valuable indices that later years will have 
when they look back on succeeding seasons in 
the theatre from 1910.”’ 

+ Theatre Arts Mo 17:900 N ‘33 350w 
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900 History 


COLE, GEORGE DOUGLAS HOWARD, and 
COLE, MRS MARGARET ISABEL (POST- 
GATE). Intelligent man’s review of Europe 
today. 648p maps $3 Knopf [6s Gollancz] 

940.5 Europe—Politics. Europe—Wconomic 
conditions [33-29936 ] 
Surveys economic and political affairs in con- 
temporary Europe, taking up the different 
countries in turn and analyzing the situation 
in each. Bibliography. Index. 





Booklist 30:116 D ‘33 
+ — Christian Science Monitor p6 O 7 ‘33 
Economist 117:supl0 O 7 ‘33 850w 
“The book is really suited to the general 
reader who wants a synoptic view of the whole; 
while even the specialst will find it worth 
while to consider the views of two immensely 
able people who have sought, with what ob- 
jectivity is humanly possible, to paint the pic- 
ture as it really is. I know no better ele- 
mentary guide to these problems.”’ H. J. Laski 
+ Nation 137:514 N 1 '33 800w 
New Repub 77:22 N 15 '33 1100w 
New Statesman & Nation 6:394 S 30 
+N Y Times p7 N 19 '33 1850w 
“The book is a great success; an enormous 
amount of industry has gone to its making, 
and its writing is marked by a fluency and 
clarity of style that are undoubtedly attractive, 
but all to suggest, plausibly enough, that his- 
tory past and present is a preparation for the 
brand of Socialism they particularly affect.’ 
Robert Machray 


Sat R 156:422 O 21 ’33 380w 
MAUROIS, ANDRE. Edwardian era; tr. by 
Hamish Miles. 391p il $3 Appleton-Century 

942.08 Edward VII, king of Great Britain 


Great Britain—History—20th century 

33-31677 
Study of the leaders, politics and foreign 
policy of Great Britain during the first decade 
of this century. Around King Edward as the 
center of the picture are ranged the figures 
dominant at that time—Balfour, Asquith, Camp 
bell-Bannerman, Joseph Chamberlain, Lloyd 
George, Haldane, Salisbury, Cambon, Delcassé, 
von Bilow, and William II of Germany. 





SOUW 


Atlantic Bookshelf D °33 
Booklist 30:115 D '33 
+ Books pl O 29 '33 1800w 
Boston Transcript pl N 
-+- Chicago Daily Tribune pl6é N 4° 
““M. Maurois’s latest book, short though it is, 
is no thumb-nail sketch of the personages, 
events and spirit informing the era of King 
Edward VII, but a masterpiece of concise 
writing, of choice relevant detail, of clarity of 
thought, and of luminous exposition. It has 
all the historic Gallic virtues added to an un- 
derstanding of England and the English which 
in a French writer is almost unbelievable, and 
any foreigner, indeed any Englishman un- 
familiar with the period depicted, would be hard 
put to find a work which in so few pages 
gives so true and complete a picture of the 
decade following the death of Queen Victoria.”’ 
Grenville Vernon 
+ Commonweal 19:137 D 1 °33 
+ Current Hist 39:ivy D '33 50w 
“The historical sections are a little dry and 
over-burdened with detail. What one remem- 
bers with most warmth is M. Maurois’ lively 
account of the British royal family and of the 
political personalities of Edward’s day. The 
Edwardian Era, although it does not cover as 
much ground as the title might indicate, is 


25 °33 750w 
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one of M. Maurois’ best and most substantial 
books.”’ 
+ — Forum 90:vi D ‘33 280w 
Nation 137:626 N 29 ’33 700w 
+ N Y Times pl O 29 '33 1700w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:213 O 28 °’33 1800w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 10:249 N 11 '33 1400w 
+ — Spec 151:348 S 15 °33 1100w 
Springf’d Republican p8 N 9 °33 650w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p618 S 21 '33 


SKINNER, CONSTANCE LINDSAY. Beaver, 
kings and cabins. 273p il $2.50 Macmillan 
971.01 Fur trade. Canada—History—to 1763 
(New France). Hudson’s Bay company 
33-27313 
A colorful account of the fur trade in North 
America from early colonial times to the pres- 
ent, stressing the importance of its influence on 
the exploration and colonization of the con- 
tinent. 


For biographical sketch of the author see 
Boston Transcript pl My 6 ‘33 


Booklist 30:42 O ‘33 
+ Books p7 S 17 °’33 1250w 
Boston Transcript p2 O 4 °33 1750w 
+ Christian Century 50:1210 S 27 '33 100w 
4 - Nation 137:418 O il '33 220w 
‘* ‘Beaver, Kings and Cabins’ is a highly sug- 
gestive book. It is also, in its simmered-down 
essence of historical detail, so valuable a book 
to have by one as to deserve, in a second edi- 
tion, that one thing which will make it of ser- 
vice for reference, a full index.’”’ Edna Kenton 
+ New Repub 76:252 O 11 '33 500w 
+ N Y Times p7 S 24 '33 1800w 
“A romantic period of American history is 
vividly recounted here in this narrative of the 
adventures of the early French and English 
fur traders. The important réle these pioneers 
played in the destiny of this country by con- 
tributing their languages and ideas is stressed 
in this book, and their dealings with the In- 
dians are interestingly described.” Virginia 
Barney 
+- No Am 236:iv Ag °33 50w 
No Am 236:478 N '33 70w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:143 S 30 ‘33 850w 





910 Geography and Travel 


HINDUS, MAURICE GERSCHON. Great of- 

fensive. 368p $3 Smith, H. [5s Gollancz] 
914.7 Russia—Social conditions. Russia— 
Economic conditions. Communism—Russia 
[33-23242] 


In this book, written during and immediately 
after his latest visit to Russia, Hindus brings 
up to date his narratives of Russia’s great 
social experiment recounted in Humanity Up- 
rooted and Red Bread (Book Review Digest, 
1929, 1931). The Russians have waged their 
fight for a new world on two fronts, the eco- 
nomic and the sociological. The Great Offen- 
sive describes in Part one the making of a 
new economic order; in Part two the creating 
of a new human personality. 


Booklist 30:116 D ‘33 


“This is a timely and able book which no 
American citizen who wishes to discover what 
it is that his government has moved to recog- 
nize should fail to read.’’ John Strachey 

+ Books p5 N 12 °33 1150w 

‘“‘Born himself in a Russian village, he knows 
the country and understands the peasantry: 
a great journalist, he has done more than any- 
one to explain the Russian Revolution to the 
common reader. So much has now been written 
about Russia that The Great Offensive can- 
not bring with it quite the excitement of Hu- 
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manity Uprooted or Red Bread. But it is an 
extraordinarily interesting book. His picture 
of the conditions he has recently seen in the 
areas reported to be starving carries complete 


conviction.’’ Kingsley Martin — f 
+ New Statesman & Nation 6:52 Jl 8 °33 
550w 


N Y Times p6é N 12 '33 1300w 

Sat R 155:630 Je 24 '33 50w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:229 N 4 '33 1350w 
+ Spec 150:914 Je 23 '33 600w 

Times [London] Lit Sup p455 Jl 6 ‘33 
850w 


B or 92 Biography 


JOHNSON, JAMES WELDON, Along this way. 
418p il $3.50 Viking press 
B or 92 33-29189 
‘In this autobiography of one of the fore- 
most American Negroes of our day we have 
a full-bodied narrative of the social, political 
and cultural adventures of a strikingly unusual 
member of the black race. At the same time, 
by inference always, frequently by direct state- 
ment, we have the story of the struggles in 
this country of the race itself. Lawyer, poet, 
musical comedy composer, diplomatic official, 
author, editor, orator and educator, James Wel- 
don Johnson has gazed on far wider horizons 
than most of his fellows, white or colored.’’ 
N Y Times 


Booklist 30:119 D ’33 
-+ Books pl O 1 ‘33 1800w 
Christian Science Monitor pl2 N 11 ‘33 
“A most pleasant-reading autobiography. 
Most autobiographies are painfully egocentric, 
and particularly is this true of the life stories 
of Negroes, but Mr. Johnson has written so 
that one is not conscious of the ego. Considered 
merely as a human document the book is out 
of the ordinary. ‘Along This Way,’ however, 
is more than just another autobiography. In- 
tentionally or not, it is the most cleverly writ- 
ten indictment of the American caste system 
which has come to hand.’’ J. T. Gillard 
-+- Commonweal 19:82 N 17 '33 550w 
‘Johnson has sketched his many-sided career 
in leisurely fashion in this mellow book, with 
a wealth of humorous and affectionate de- 
tail." Martha Gruening 
-+- Nation 137:452 O 18 '33 750w 
+N Y Times p4 O 15 '33 1400w 
+ No Am 236:573 D '33 220w 
Springf’d Republican p7e O 22 '33 300w 
-+ Survey G 22:568 N ’33 650w 


LONGWORTH, ALICE LEE (ROOSEVELT) 
(MRS NICHOLAS LONGWORTH). Crowded 
hours. 355p il $3 Scribner 

B or 92 33-31725 
Lively reminiscences of Theodore Roosevelt's 
daughter who from her earliest childhood has 
led an eventful life, met everyone, and had 
ample opportunity to indulge her flair for 
politics. 


Booklist 30:119 D °33 
-+ Books p3 O 29 °33 2000w 
-+ Boston Transcript p2 N 18 ’33 850w 
+ — Christian Science Monitor pl2 N 11 '33 
“Mrs. Longworth has written an entertaining 
and unpretentious book marked by a _ good 
taste and reticence about her personal life 
which the blurbs hardly led us to expect.’’ 
Martha Gruening 
+ New Repub 77:54 N 22 ’33 220w 
N Y Times pl N 5 ’°33 1800w 
“We read the advance proofs with interest, 
but with some disappointment that so brilliant 
a woman as Mrs. Longworth should choose to 
touch so superficially on public affairs. The 
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book is quiet and restrained in tone, and quite 
delightful in the portions which deal with its 
author’s childhood and the Roosevelt tamily 


life.""” Amy Loveman 
Sat R of Lit 10:188 O 14 '33 100w 
Sat R of Lit 10:229 N 4 '33 1100w 


+ Springf’d Republican p7e N 5 '33 1500w 


WOOLF, VIRGINIA (STEPHEN) (MRS LEON- 
ARD SIDNEY WOOLF). Flush; a biography. 
185p $2 Harcourt {7s 6d Hogarth] 


B or 92 Browning, Mrs Elizabeth (Barrett) 
33-27336 
Biography of the famous golden’ cocker 


spaniel that Miss Mitford gave as a token of 
friendship to her invalid friend, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett. Mrs Woolf makes Flush both a real 
person and a real dog. He is treated with the 
delicate insight that his personality deserves 
and thru the dog’s sensitive and loving eyes 
his poet mistress is viewed. 





+ Books p3 O 8 °'33 2450w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pli O 7 ‘33 
+ Christian Century 50:1307 O 18 ‘33 200w 
+ — Nation 137:450 O 18 °'33 400w 
“The flavour of the book is fresh. There 
are many passages of greater beauty in Mrs. 
Woolf’s other books but Flush is more perfectly 
proportioned than any of her books—as well- 
proportioned as its subject was himself. It 
amused Mrs. Woolf to write and it has brought 
out her delightful humour as nothing else has 
ever done. Flush is far too delicate to be a 
parody, yet it is a teasing tribute to Lytton 
Strachey. Though Mrs. Woolf is always her- 
self, at one moment she has understood what 
it is to be a dog and to run wildly at the call 
of a spotted spaniel and at another she has 
heard herself speak in the unforgettable accents 
of a friend whose sense of humour always 
appreciated hers. The first animal to be- 
come an Bminent Victorian.’’ David Garnett 
+ New Statesman & Nation 6:416 O 7 ‘33 


+ N Y Times p2 O 8 '33 1050w 

+ Sat R of Lit 10:159 O 7 ‘33 600w 

+ Spec 151:450 O 6 '33 850w 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ag 27 '33 120w 

+ Springf’'d Republican p7e O 8 °33 1050w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p667 O 5 ‘33 


Fiction 
BARNES, MRS MARGARET (AYER). Within 
this present. 6llp $2.50 Houghton 93-2 
~32774 


Chronicle of the Sewalls, a wealthy Chicago 
banking family, thru two generations, begin- 
ning with the eve of the war, when Grandma 
Sewall was celebrating her seventieth birthday, 
and carrying the family fortunes thru the dis- 
asters of recent days and up to the inaugura- 
tion of the ‘‘New deal.”’ 





+ Books p29 N 12 '33 900w 
“Mrs. Barnes has seldom written a better 

scene than’ that one between Sally and her 
grandmother in which that incredible old lady 
infuses courage into her granddaughter. The 
story begins with a note of foreboding, but it 
ends with a note of courage. And this is as 
it should be, since it is a story of Chicago, 
which in a century of existence became one of 
the greatest cities of the world, which was a 
wooden city that swept up in flames, and whose 
citizens, gay and undaunted, pone A build a 
greater city from its ashes.’ 

-+ Boston Transcript pl N is 33 950w 

+ Chicago Daily Tribune pi8 N 11 ‘33 

+N Y Times p8 N 12 '33 850w 

+ Sat R of Lit 10:253 N 11 '33 800w 
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of Jalna. 379p 
33-27393 

The fourth book in the Whiteoaks saga, takes 
up the story after the death of Gran in 1932 
and carries it to the summer of 1933. Renny, 
as head of the house, attempts to carry on the 
traditions of Captain Philip Whiteoak, his 
grandfather, even tho there is practically no 
money left. When the book closes Renny has, 
by an almost superhuman effort, managed to 


DE LA ROCHE, MAZO. Master 
$2.50 Little [7s 6d Macmillan] 


keep the estate intact, and he, Alayne and 
young Adeline are alone at Jalna. 
Atlantic Bookshelf O '33 400w 
Booklist 30:48 O '33 
“Here is the fourth Jalna book, as actual 


and captivating as the first. The Master 
of Jalna’ is a warm and brilliant story, which 
creates through the actuality of its individual 
characters a realization of change far broader 
than its own scene.’ Mary Ross 
+ Books p7 S 10 °'33 750w 
Boston Transcript pl O 7 ‘33 900w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl2 S 9 ‘33 
N Y Times pé S 10 '33 580w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:109 S 16 ’33 700w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p648 S 28 ‘33 


GALSWORTHY, JOHN. One more river (Eng 
title: Over the river). 365p $2.50 Scribner 
[7s 6d Heinemann] 

33-28406 


“In ‘One More River,’ campleted before his 
death in January of this year, John Galsworthy 
brings to an end the third trilogy of the 
Forsytes, the upper-middle-class family symbol- 
ic of English solidity and solidarity, whose 
fortunes were followed first through the three 
volumes of the ‘Saga’ and then through the 
three volumes of ‘A Modern Comedy.’ Primarily 


‘One More River’ is the story of the two 
Cherrell sisters, Dinny, whose love for Wilfrid 
Desert had turned out so disastrously, and 


the younger, Clare, who at the outset of the 
story has for a year or so been the wife of 
Jerry (Sir Gerald) Corven, in the Colonial serv- 
ice.”" N Y Times 
+ Books p8 O 8 33 900w 
Boston Transcript pl O 21 
New Statesman & Nation 
"33 75Cw 
“In carrying on his narrative to the present 


day, not only has Galsworthy done literature 
a signal service by mirroring so brilliantly the 


"33 850w 
6:460 O 14 


social changes which have taken place, but 
he will be found also to have given aid to 
future historians of social change. . . It is to 


the great credit of Mr. Galsworthy, therefore, 
that he was willing to be the humble camera 
man of an antic generation in order that 
literature might be served, and our present 
selves brought up standing by his cold reflec- 
tion of our superficialities, and heartened by 
his confidence in men and women to win 
through. ‘One More River,’ if not his most 
enduring work, as inherently it is doomed not 
to be, is, for our own immediate time, John 
Galsworthy’s most inspiring and reassuring 
work."" Percy Hutchison 
+N Y Times p3 O 8 '33 1750w 


+ Sat R 156:372 O 7 '33 1050w 
— + Sat R of Lit 10:159 O 7 °33 400w 
+ Spec 151:454 O 6 °33 550w 


+ Springf’d Republican p7e O 8 °33 300w 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p666 O 5 ‘33 
° ’ 
Children’s Books 
YOUMANS, MRS ELEANOR. Cinder. 132p il 
$1 Bobbs 
33-23354 


Cinder was a tiny black-and-tan toy terrier, 
absolutely devoted to her master, who was a 
playwright. This story of Cinder’s lively ad- 
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ventures includes an account of her stage 
career, for her ability to bark loud and pierc- 
ingly at a given signal made her an important 
actor in one of her master’s mystery plays. 
For young readers. 


+ Books p9 S 10 '33 220w 


“The author knows and enjoys. dogs and 
Cinder emerges as a real and amusing person- 
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ality. Written in a style that is simple and 
direct, this is a book that the less experienced 
readers will enjoy reading for themselves. The 
drawings illustrate the story adequately and 
have the same kindly humor as the text.’’ 
A. T. Eaton 

+N Y Times p13 S 10 '33 100w 


+ Sat R of Lit 10:154 S 30 '33. 120w 


Old Problems and Young Men in Ensglish 
Librarianship 


(Continued from page 347) 
pared to assert) for less money by 
women, there has been considerable 
“peaceful penetration” in this respect. 
Then, too, this unfortunate notion that 
librarianship is a “soft” job has attracted 
an undue proportion of the blind, lame, 
and halt. One feels that it would not 
be too fantastic to apply the Sam Gold- 
wyn standards to the debutantes in the 
library profession for a change. 

There are, however, some good omens 
—for instance, the non-professional ac- 
tivities and achievements of the younger 
school, among them several poets and 
writers of a growing reputation. The 
School of Librarianship produces trien- 
nially a Librarianship Magazine, which 
purposely evades professional topics in 
preference for articles, poems, and the 
like of general interest. 

The chief reason for all this is the 
reaction against the dictatorships of the 
technical school, whose doctrines pedes- 
trian-minded English librarians enthusi- 
astically brought back from their tours 
of American libraries. Among the tech- 
nicians, the name of Dewey is held in 
the greatest opprobrium, while even the 
presumably erudite Cutter is considered 
by some as an unconscious comedian. 
For one who has studied the science of 
classification in the pages of Jevons, 
Milne, and the other logicians, Dewey 
with his pseudo-phonetic spelling must 
inevitably appear as a pompous charla- 
tan, and the veneration of him as so 
much mumbo-jumbo. Indeed, the pen- 
dulum is swinging so far to the right 
that certain young librarians in the pages 
of their journal The Library Assistant 
went so far as to argue for the discon- 
tinuance of classification in public libra- 
ries. This has been partially put into 
effect in the Sheffield public libraries, 


which are administered by the unclaimed 
leader of the rebels. 

All of these problems, all of these dif- 
ferences of opinion are no doubt com- 
mon to the profession in America, but 
there is one aspect, one unmistakable 
sign of decadence here, which vitiates 
English librarianship to nothing like the 
same extent; that is, the sentimental 
outlook and convictions which seem to 
underlie so much of the American li- 
brary policy. One thinks especially of 
the indefinable Adult Education move- 
ment with all the complications arising 
from what we may call a culture-fetish. 
This emasculated missionary spirit is re- 
sponsible, it would seem, for most of the 
misguided zeal and wishful thinking 
which are such an obstacle to the appli- 
cation of any scientific method to the 
problems of librarianship, and which, 
together with the undue reverence for 
the superannuated techniques of the 
frock-coated school, are responsible for 
the comparative stagnation in the Amer- 
ican library world. 

Presumably, however, the young gen- 
eration here, as in England, is free from 
such obstructions to clear and scientific 
thought and method, and while, in Eng- 
land at least, the attitude of the younger 
generation is conversely questioning, 
doubting, sometimes cynical and some- 
times even flippant, it at least shows an 
awareness of the wider problems and 
larger issues, and a healthy unorthodoxy, 
in spite of the venerable names of 
Dewey, Cutter, Brown, and Company. 
Enthusiasm of a more critical and a less 
sentimental variety, is not lacking, so 
that the younger school is not merely 
iconoclastic, but will probably revitalize 
the whole business of book service, and 
give our hitherto somewhat dowdy and 
faded profession a new and a worthier 
status. For it most certainly needs it. 
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The Roving Eye 


(Continued from page 351) 

whips and drive the puppets into the 
fold of poverty, misery, and destruction. 
Rudolf Brunngraber’s Karl and _ the 

wentieth Century, recently published 
by Morrow in a translation from the 
German, seems to me to triumph over 
this inherent difficulty. Written with 
complete mastery and direction and a 
phenomenal knowledge of world condi- 
tions, it presents a convincing study of 
the helplessness of the individual in the 
grip of his economic destiny. Almost 
any quoted paragraph will seem insuf- 
ferably dull, except to historians and 
economists. Here is a typical passage: 

Germany's annual income was close upon 
9,000,000,000 marks; the surplus capital which 
Germans had invested abroad amounted to 
25,000,000,000 marks. Germany was the motive 
force of Europe. It was the best customer 
of Russia, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Bel- 


gium, Holland, and Norway; the second-best 
customer of Britain, Denmark, and Sweden; 


and the third-best customer of France. Britain 
was the only country which exported more 
to India than did Germany; while she ex- 
ported as much to Germany as she did to 
Canada and South Africa together. The in- 
crease of population in Germany was enorm- 
ous. In 1870-1871, when the Empire had been 
formed, there had been forty million inhabi- 
tants; in 1892, there were fifty million; in 
1913, there were sixty million. . . etc., etc. 


But, in context, Brunngraber’s stu- 
pendous accumulation of statistics be 
comes as terrible as fate in the Greek 
drama, as persuasive as character in the 
nineteenth century novel. As these num- 
erals grind themselves out, now signify 
ing debts, now production, now mortali- 
ties, now unemployment, they crush out 
Karl’s hope and life with a horrible 
relentlessness. In such terms the world 
is learning to think; with such flat words 
and numbers the new generation maj 
express its deepest impulses. 

> Js KR. 


School Libraries Section 


(Continued from page 349) 
Teaching “The Parts of A Book” 


In teaching the use of books and libraries, 
parts of a book are often successfully taught 
thru having students make books themselves. 
Here is a typical example sent in by Louise 
Owens, librarian of the high school in Horse 
Cave, Kentucky. In this case the chapters 
themselves were dictated, but the plan of the 
booklet was left to student initiative. 


Cover TitLteE—Library Course—Ross 
FRONTISPIECE—“Drink to Knowledge” 
Titte Pace—Library Course 


y 
Leslie Herman Ross 
Senior, Horse Cave High School 
Purple and Gold Edition 
Horse Cave Publishing Company 


CopyricHt Date—1933, by Horse Cave Pub- 
lishing Company 
DepIcATION—To Miss Louise Owens of Horse 
Cave High School. 
Every writer, beset by the difficulties 
of his calling, must often have hoped 
to find a friend and teacher like your- 
self, one who understands the lessons 
of English work and can hand them 
out to your pupils so handily. Having 
had the good luck of being under 


your guidance in high school work, 
I am most happy to present this little 
booklet as a token of appreciation 
to you. 


Prerace—Within the pages of this book wil! 
be found what everyone should know 
about the library and its arrangements 
Heaviest emphasis is laid on helping stu 
dents to learn all about the arrangement 
of books on the shelves and where to 
look to find the books they want. 

Many of us go out of the school without 
knowing how to use the library correctly. 
Everyone has the ability to learn about 
the library and one should not feel lost 
in a large library if he gets the necessary 
training in high school. All the material 
in this booklet is devoted to the library 
I have written the booklet because I feel 
the need of such a course and feel that 
all of us should know about it. 

L. H.R. 
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